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Cleopatra Had but a 
Makeshift Mirror / 


HE humblest home today has better mirrors 
than the famous beauties of history! 


The Queen of Sheba, Helen of Troy, Cleopatra, 
and all the royal princesses of ancient days had 
at best only makeshift mirrors of polished metal! 


About the eleventh century glass mirrors were 

invented, chiefly produced by the Venetians who 

were the greatest glass makers of their time! 
Whatever you need — Glass, Paint, Varnish, Lacquer or Brushes— 


the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company has a product that exactly fills 
your requirements. Sold by quality dealers; used by exacting painters. 


A il 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS Co 


——<<G > ewark, N. J., Portland, Ore., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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IN-THIS-AND-FUTURE ISSUES 





ABOR, in its efforts to secure control 

of its living and its life, is an out- 
phenomenon of the twentieth 

century. Several contributions to this 
issue of THE SCHOLASTIC will help 


1} 
HE Central High School of Omaha, 
Nebraska, is one of the nation’s 


learn the art of self-expression is Miss 
we Ee ~ re sketch on ad- 


PSHE students’ end of the annual 
| SCHOLASTIC contest is over. The 
itors and the judges are now spending 





we shall publish the complete list of 


HE April 16 number, falling close to 

Easter, will have several features of 
springtime interest, including a delight- 
fully original cover, a budget of splendid 
advice to students who wish to produce 
an outdoor play, by erg D’Arcy 
Mackaye, another installment of Hughes 
Mearns’ “Creative Youth” department, 
and another “problem of America”—Im- 
migration, discussed by W. W. Husband, 
former U. S. Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion. 
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THE FOUNDRYMAN 


THE HAMMERMAN 


Constantin Meunier, Sculptor of Labor 


art because of the superb collection of paintings 

gathered throughout the world for a recent exhibi- 
tion in London. From initial experiments in oil painting 
and in tapestry weaving, Flanders has made significant con- 
tributions to art. The persistent characteristic of all Flem- 
ish art has been its transliteration of contemporary manners 
and customs into the fine arts. Thus we find that the early 
Flemish painters endeavored to portray people as they were. 
They did not paint people in the idealized disguises of al- 
legory or mythology. The tapestry weavers likewise found 
the source of their art directly in life. They showed the 
lingering mediaevalism of feudal lords and their followers 
enjoying the amusements attendant upon the ritual of the 
hunt or some other festival such as one perceives in the 
tapestry from the Metropolitan Museum of Art which is 
reproduced upon the cover. 


+ he world has turned renewed attention to Flemish 


Consequently, one is not surprised to find a nineteenth 
century Belgian sculptor, Constantin Meunier (1831-1905), 
consecrating his power to the portrayal of the distinct type 
of man developed by industry, an inescapable reality of 
modern life. Meunier’s attitude is summarized in the old 
folk saying: “Work and the Walloon are friends.” His is 
no sociological reflection upon labor but a revelation of the 


virile energy and pride that is borne by those whose work 
it is to set modern life in motion. 


Meunier’s attention was directed toward labor as the 
source of his art through a commission to design a tri- 
umphal float to represent scenes in the “Black Country.” 
He visited the industrial district about Liege and from 
Charleroi up to Mons, and there he studied glass blowers, 
puddlers, foundrymen, and miners. He supplemented these 
experiences with observations of farmers and of dock 


laborers. 


He devoted the final years of his life to his “Monument 
to Labor,” which epitomized the work of his entire career. 
Seeking government aid in vain, he set out to complete his 
project alone. He chose “The Sower” as the dominant 
figure and used four reliefs representing “the Harvest,” 
“The Port,” “The Mine,” and “Industry.” He disposed 
figures about the base representing “Maternity” and other 
basic human ideas. It is regarded as one of the highly im- 
pressive conceptions in the entire history of sculpture since 
its ultimate erection at Louvain, Belgium, at the cost of the 
state. Meunier followed his daily habit of hard work until 
the day of his death. Toward the end, he repeated again 
and again: “What I would do surpasses by far all I have 
done.” 
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The Last Room of All 


By Stephen French Whitman 


N those days all Italy was in turmoil and Lombardy 
] lay covered with blood and fire. ‘The emperor, the 
second Frederick of Swabia, was out to conquer 
once for all. His man Salinguerra held the town of 
Ferrara. The Marquis Azzo, being driven forth, could 
slake his rage only on such outlying castles as favored 
the imperial cause. 

Of these castles the Marquis Azzo himself sacked 
and burned many. But against the castle of Grangioia, 
remote in the hills, he sent his captain, Lapo Cer- 
camorte. This Lapo Cercamorte was nearly forty 
years old, a warrior from boyhood, uncouth, barbaric, 
ferocious. One could think of no current danger that 
he had not encountered, no horror that he had not wit- 
nessed. His gaunt face was dull red, as if baked by 
the heat of blazing towns. His coarse black hair had 
been thinned by the friction of his helmet. His nose was 
broken, his arms and legs were covered with scars, and 
under his chin ran a seam made by a woman who had 
tried to cut off his head while he lay asleep. From this 
wound Lapo Cercamorte’s voice was husky and un- 
certain. 

With a hundred men at his back he rode by night 
to Grangioia Castle. As day was breaking, by a clever 
bit of strategem he rushed the gate. Then in that 
towering, thick-walled fortress, which had suddenly be- 
come a trap, sounded the screaming of women, the boom 
of yielding doors, the clang of steel 


swords, he put off his flat-topped helmet and seated 
himself with the Grangioia men. 

A bargain ensued; he gave them their lives in ex- 
change for their allegiance. And it would have ended 
there had not the sun, reaching in through a casement 
toward the group of silent women, touched the face of 
old Grangioia’s youngest daughter, Madonna Gemma. 

From the crown of her head, whence her hair fell 
in bright ripples like a gush of gold from the ladle of 
a goldsmith, to her white feet, bare on the pavement, 
Madonna Gemma was one fragile piece of beauty. In 
this hall heavy with torch smoke and the sweat of many 
soldiers, in this ring of bloodstained weapons and 
smoldering eyes, she appeared like a delicate dreamer 
enveloped by a nightmare. Yet even the long stare of 
Lapo Cercamorte she answered with a look of defiance. 

The conqueror rose, went jingling to her, thumbed 
a strand of her bright hair, touched her soft cheek 
with his fingers, which smelled of leather and horses. 
Grasping her by the elbow, he led her forward. 

“Is this your daughter, Grangioia? Good. I will 
take her as a pledge of your loyalty.” 

With a gesture old Grangioia commanded his sons 
to sit still. After glowering round him at the wall of 
mail, he let his head sink down, and faltered: 

“Do you marry her, Cercamorte?” 

“Why not?” croaked Lapo. “Having just made a 

peace shall I give offense so soon? 





on black staircases, the battle- 
cries, wild songs, and laughter of 


No, in this case I will do every- 
thing according to honor.” 


Lapo Cercamorte’s soldiers. 

He found the family at bay in 
their hall, the father and his three 
sons, naked except for the shirts 
of mail that they had hastily 
slipped on. Behind these four 
huddled the Grangioia women and 
children, for the most part pallid 
from fury rather than from fear, 
silently awaiting the end. 

However, Cercamorte’s purpose 
was not to destroy this clan, but 
to force it into submission to his 
marquis. So, when he had per- 
suaded them to throw down their 





Courtly Manners, 


chivalric tournaments, and graceful tap- 
estried halls are suggested to us by the 
term knighthood. In his story, “The 
hon Room of All,” Mr. Whitman, with- 
t sacrificing romance, comes closer to 
a actual life of the period of which he 
writes. He shows the falsity of the sen- 
timental associations that have grown up 
around it. Yet under the savagery and 
lawlessness of medieval Italy the careful 
reader will discover the beginning of the 
higher code of our own times. 
This story was published originally in 
“Harper’s Magazine” and has since been 
ee in collections of model short 








That morning Lapo Cercamorte 
espoused Madonna Gemma Gran- 
gioia. Then, setting her behind 
his saddle on a cushion, he took 
her away to his own castle. This 
possession, too, he had won for 
himself with his sword. It was 
called the Vespaione, the Big Hor- 
net’s Nest. Rude and strong, it 
crowned a rocky hilltop in a lonely 
region. At the base of the hill 
clustered a few huts; beyond lay 
some little fields; then the woods 
spread their tangles afar. 








Madonna Gemma, finding herself in this prison, did 
not weep or utter a sound for many days. Here Lapo 
Cercamorte, pouncing upon such a treasure as had 
never come within his reach before, met his first defeat. 


His fire proved unable to melt that ice. His coarse 
mind was benumbed by the exquisiteness of his antag- 
onist. Now, instead of terror and self-abasement, he 
met scorn—the cold contempt of a being rarified, and 
raised above him by centuries of gentler thought and 
living. When he laid his paws on her shoulders he felt 
that he held there a pale, soft shell, empty of her in- 
comprehensible spirit, which at his touch had vanished 
into space. 


So he stood baffled, with a new longing that groped 
blindly through the veils of flesh and blood, like a brute 
tormented by the dawning of some insatiable aspiration. 
It occurred to him that the delicate creature might be 
pleased if her surroundings were less soldierly. So 
oiled linen was stretched across her windows, and a 
carpet laid for her feet at the table in the hall. The 
board was spread with a white cloth on which she might 
wipe her lips, and in spring the pavement of her bower 
was strewn with scented herbs. Also he saw to it that 
her meat was seasoned with quinces, that her wine was 
spiced on feast-days. 


He got her a little greyhound, but it sickened and 
died. Remembering that a comrade-in-arms possessed 
a Turkish dwarf with an abnormally large head, he cast 
about to procure some such monstrosity for her amuse- 
ment. He sent her jewelry—necklaces torn by his sol- 
diers from the breasts of ladies in surrendered towns, 
rings wrested from fingers raised in supplication. She 
wore none of these trinkets. Indeed, she seemed oblivi- 
ous of all his efforts to change her. He left her alone. 

Finally, whenever Lapo Cercamorte met her in the 
hall his face turned dark and bitter. Throughout the 
meal there was no sound except the growling of dogs 
among the bones beneath the table, the hushed voices 
of the soldiers eating in the body of the hall. Old one- 
eyed Baldo, Cercamorte’s lieutenant, voiced the general 
sentiment when he muttered into his cup: 


“This house has become a tomb, and I have a feel- 
ing that presently there may be corpses in it.” 


> another assented. 


“She has the evil eye,’ 

Furtively making horns, with their fingers, they 
looked up askance toward the dais, at her pale young 
beauty glimmering through rays of dusty sunshine. 

“Should there come an alarm our shield-straps would 
burst and our weapons crack like glass. If only, when 
we took Grangioia Castle, a sword had accidentally cut 
off her nose!” 

“God give us our next fighting in the open, far 
away from this jettatrice!” 

It presently seemed as if that wish were to be 
granted. All the Guelph party were then preparing 
to take the field together. In Cercamorte’s castle, dice- 
throwing and drinking gave place to drinking and plot- 
ting. Strange messengers appeared. In an upper 
chamber a shabby priest from the nearest town—the 
stronghold of Count Nicolotto Muti—neatly wrote 
down, at Lapo’s dictation, the tally of available men, 
horses, and arms. Then one morning Cercamorte said 
to Baldo, his lieutenant: 
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“T am off for a talk with Nicolotto Muti. The 
house is in your care.” And glumly Lapo rode down 
from his castle, without a glance toward the casements 
of Madonna Gemma’s bower. 


She watched him depart alone, his helmet dangling 
from his saddle-bow. ‘Then she saw, below her on the 
hillside, also watching him, the horse-boy, Foresto, his 
graceful figure hinting at an origin superior to his sta- 
tion, his dark, peaked face seeming to mask some avid 
and sinister dream. Was she wrong in suspecting that 
Foresto hated Lapo Cercamorte? Might he not become 
an ally against her husband? 

Her gaze traveled on to the houses at the foot of 
the hill, to the hut where, under Lapo’s protection, 
dwelt a renegade Arabian, reputed to be a sorcerer. No 
doubt the Arabian knew of subtle poisons, charms that 
withered men’s bodies, enchantments that wrecked the 
will and reduced the mind to chaos. 


But soon these thoughts were scattered by the touch 
of the spring breeze. She sank into a vague wonder at 
life, which had so cruelly requited the fervors of her 
girlhood. 

On the third day of Cercamorte’s absence, while 
Madonna Gemma was leaning on the parapet of the 
keep, there appeared at the edge of the woods a young 
man in light-blue tunic and hood, a small gilded harp 
under his arm. Because he was the young brother of 
Nicolotto Muti they admitted him into the castle. 

His countenance was effeminate, fervent, and artful. 
The elegance of his manner was nearly Oriental. The 
rough soldiers grinned in amusement, or frowned in 
disgust. Madonna Gemma, confronted by his strange- 
ness and complexity, neither frowned nor smiled, but 
looked more wan than ever. 

Perfumed with sandalwood, in a white, gold-stitched 
robe, its bodice tight, its skirts voluminous, she wel- 
comed him in the hall. The reception over, old Baldo 
spoke with the crone who served Madonna Gemma as 
maid: 

“I do not know what this pretty little fellow has in 
mind. While I watch him for spying, do you watch 
him for lovemaking. If we discover him at neither, per- 
haps he has caught that new green-sickness from the 
north, and thinks himself a singing-bird.” 

A singing-bird was what Raffaele Muti proved to be. 
In the Mediterranean lands a new idea was beginning to 
alter the conduct of society. Woman, so long regarded 
as a soulless animal, born only to drag men down, was 
being transfigured into an immaculate goddess, an angel 
in human shape, whose business was man’s reformation, 
whose right was man’s worship. 

That cult of Woman had been invented by the lute- 
playing nobles of Provence. But quickly it had begun 
to spread from court to court, from one land to an- 
other. So now, in Italy as in southern France, some- 
times in wild hill castles as well as in the city palaces, 
a hymn of adoration rose to the new divinity. This was 
the song that Raffaele Muti, plucking at his twelve 
harp strings, raised in the hall of the Big Hornets’ 
Nest at twilight. 

He sat by the fireplace on the guests’ settee, beside 
Madonna Gemma. The torches, dripping fire in the 
wall-rings, cast their light (Continued on Page 30) 
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TORIES are sometimes like checker games. The 
characters are just wooden pieces moved by the 
author from one breathless situation to another. 

With the story finished and the villain vanquished by 
the hero, you care no more about the characters than 
you do about the checker pieces. 
But not all stories are like 
that. Sometimes the hero and 
the villain are not puppets at 
all. They may be real 
reminding you of 
yourself or of people you 
know. You care what hap- 
pens to them because you feel 
that they are alive. When 
you have finished the story 
you don’t dismiss all thought 
of the characters, but go on 
thinking of them, wondering 
what will happen next to 
them and how they will live 
out their later life. 


people, 


The problem of supplying 
living characters is harder 
for the author of a historical 
short story, such as “The 
Last Room of All,” than for 
the author of stories of our 
own period. In addition to 
complying with the require- 
ments of the regular short 
story, he has a difficult prob- 
lem in background to solve. 

Let us consider first the 
problem of the background 
and how Mr. Whitman has 
met it in the example we have at hand. When an author 
writes of our own period, much may be taken for 
granted. Knowing something of the financial stand- 
ing of the persons concerned we need little detail in the 
matter of the sort of clothes they wear, the food they 
eat, and the cars they ride in. In the historical story 
much more detail is essential if we are to have a true 
idea of the situation. We must learn something of the 
political conditions of the time, of the clothes worn, of 
the social situation, and of the ideas which influenced 
people. Here often the author loses his grip on his 
characters, and his kings and queens turn into wooden 
pieces for us as we plough through long dull stretches 
of description. 

Mr. Whitman is completely successful in this re- 
spect because he thoroughly knows the background he 
has to present. With him it is not a labored compila- 
tion but a choice among stores of knowledge already 
collected. He does not need to explain to us that the 
castle windows of those days had no glass. He tells 
us that to please the aristocratic wife he had chosen, 
Lapo Cercamorte ordered oiled linen stretched across 


Stephen Whitman and the Historical Story 


By Ruth Fuller Sergel 


MEDIEVAL ITALIAN WARRIORS 
The atmosphere of the 14th century conflict between the 
Guelphs and Ghibellines is well seen in this painting by 
Paolo Uccello, a detail from “The Profanation of the Host” 
in the Ducal Palace, Urbino. 
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her windows. He does not give us a long exposition of 
the table manners of the period. He tells us that for 
the lady a linen cloth was laid on the table on which 
she might wipe her lips; and once in the silence of the 
unhappy household, we hear the dogs growling among 
the bones under the table. How much clearer an idea 
we derive from these few 
simple touches than from 
pages of fussy detail. Of the 
rival claims of Guelph and 
Ghibelline he wisely attempts 
no exposition. It is enough 
that we recognize a period of 
internal strife in old Italy 
when friend turned into foe 
over night, and often enough, 


at some twist of circum- 
stance, back into friend 
again. 

How has Mr. Whitman 


met the requirements of the 
short story? Does he have 
one person as a center? Does 
he make clear one 
Does the story concern a 
crisis in the life of that per- 


mood? 


son? Does it give us a real 
experience? Is it well writ- 
ten? 

Of the first we will agree 
that the story centers about 
Lapo Cercamorte. The other 
characters take on meaning 
only through their relation- 
ship to him. Baldo, the faith- 
ful servitor and companion 
in arms, Raffaele, the lute-playing gallant, are types; 
even Madonna Gemma is a type of heroine. She is re- 
deemed above the level of puppet by her splendid beauty 
and by her valiance. But Lapo is the center. Whitman 
has not sentimentalized over him. Crude and rough he 
began, and crude and rough he ends. He is a good 
soldier and shrewd without too much intelligence. How 
vividly he is visualized, scarred, with a broken nose, a 
dull red face and fingers flattened by sword play. Yet 
somehow our sympathies are with him in his blundering 
attempts to win the love of his wife, because our sym- 
pathies are usually with one who struggles against odds 
and because, after all, Lapo lived up to the code of 
his period. 

Certainly the story makes clear the mood of roman- 
tic love, and when Lapo is driven back by his erstwhile 
allies to “the last room of all,” we have a crisis in the 
life of the central figure. 

The question whether the author succeeds in giving 
us the feeling of really living the life of these people, 
each individual must answer for himself. Most of us 
will agree that Mr. Whitman (Concluded on Page 24) 


E smile at the familiar adver- 

tisements of those publishers 
who have good English to sell—yes, 
to sell. “Who wants to buy English, 
the study we have forced upon us daily 
by zealous teachers?” you, as students, 
wonderingly ask yourselves. Yet some 
people must want power with words, 
or the advertisers would not 
find profitable those long 
full-page stories, advising 
the mastery of our mother 
tongue as a social passport 
and an asset in business— 
not the highest appeals of 
literature, we will admit. 

All of us read these ab- 
sorbing conversational tales, 
little dramas of personal 
failure or achievement. We 
see pictured a handsome, 
poised man who holds 
friends and strangers cap- 
tive by the magic of his 
flowing speech. What has he 
done “to get that way?” 
Smiling and confident, he is 
surrounded by beautiful 
women listening with rapt 
admiration as he converses 
on art, science, music, lit- 
erature, in words that fall 
all golden from his lips. 
Sometimes he presides over 
other scenes. Important- 
looking, well-dressed men 
of affairs are seen waiting 
for this man, in spacious 
club rooms, or in busy 
marts of trade. 

“He can answer our question,” they 
say with assurance. “He'll know who 
wrote the story, The Man Who Would 
Be King. He’s the best-read man of 
my acquaintance. In one evening I 
heard him quote from Shelley, from 
Dante, from Browning, from Kipling, 
from Poe.” 

Yet, as their puzzled conversation 
reveals, this all-knowing one is not an 
educated man in the accepted sense of 
the term. As a boy, he was forced to 
leave school, drawn, according to the 
advertisement, into the whirling vor- 
tex of business. His lack of education, 
his ignorance of art and literature, his 
halting speech were handicaps he rec- 
ognized. What has wrought the trans- 
formation? Was it accomplished by 
long, intensive courses of study, by 
wading through ponderous volumes? 
No, indeed! One evening as he idly 
turned the leaves of his favorite mag- 
azine, even as you and I, he saw adver- 


What Price English? 


By Evaline Harrington 


tised a wonder-working book of quota- 
tions, a truly marvelous collection. He 
sent for this book; read and absorbed 
it at leisure. Suddenly he felt a change 
in himself. It came “almost overnight.” 
The next time he went out for the eve- 
ning he, for the first time, felt at home 
in a company of brilliant people. In 


ie 





short, he was a well-read, well-versed 
man; he had acquired “a cultural back- 
ground.” 


This “get-culture-quick” hero is not 
the only one held up for our emulation 
by the clever writers of advertising 
copy. Other men and women charac- 
ters inspire us to clip coupons for ac- 
quiring culture. Many are the avenues 
opened by the coupon route. These 
fortunate people who heeded advice ap- 
pear in the most enviable surroundings. 
They radiate success and self-mastery. 
Once, with stammering tongue, they 
cringed before the educated, but, now, 
they dominate with winged words. 


Observe the fascinating man at the 
dinner table who engages the attention 
of all present with his enlightening 
conversation, while the man next to 
him sits with a gag over his mouth, 
speechless. The first man in beaming 
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fashion is telling how the pyramids 
were built. He has learned the secret 
of fifteen minutes a day; he has sub- 
scribed for a certain informing maga- 
zine; or he has bought a five-foot shelf 
of books; perhaps, just last week, but 
in time enough for results. His neigh- 
bor, poor dumb fish, intended to send 
for those same books, but he 
didn’t. He was dilatory, 
kept putting it off. A pure 
case of cultural careless- 
ness. 

Another accident of omis- 
sion attracts us, as we read 
the advertising pages, re- 
plete as they are with human 
yearnings. A_ prosperous- 
looking man is trying to 
make a speech at the di- 
rectors’ meeting, but he 
stammers and hesitates, 
seeming to clutch at the 
empty air for the right 
word. A pitiable sight, sur- 
rounded, as he is, by critical 
captains of finance, who 
frown and fidget in their 
massive leather chairs. But 
don't feel sorry for the 
struggling speech maker. 
It’s all his own fault. He 
didn’t send for that book, 
“The Correct Word, How, 
When, and Where to Use 
It.” The coupon = said, 
“Send Today.” Had he 
done so, it might have come 
in time to speed his halting 
English. He will never be 
elected president of the board of di- 
rectors. In fact, he may be let out en- 
tirely. The advertisement hints at that 
unhappy event. 

Then that romantic grammatical 
tragedy: “Tis night, two handsome 
young people are returning from an 
evening of pleasure. A_ velvet-tired 
limousine comes to a stop before a 
stately Colonial mansion. The young 
woman, Marian Southworth, elegant, 
educated, Vassar-hatched, is the daugh- 
ter of Judge Southworth; he, Stephen 
Staunton, forceful, up-standing young 
American, is the new sales manager of 
the local Cadillac agency. As he bids 
Marian goodnight, he feels that some- 
thing has happened to mar the good 
impression he hoped to make. For he 
has admired her; the purity of her dic- 
tion and the even flow of her well- 
chosen words have attracted him. This 
unusual cause for masculine infatua- 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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Toward Industrial Democracy 


Problems of America Series: VII 
By John Andrews Fitch 


HERE is something in human 

nature that makes us rebel against 
autocratic rule. Everyone wants to 
participate to some degree in making 
the decisions that concern himself. 
This tendency accounts for the growth 
of popular government, and it has 
been the driving force behind some of 
the most important develop- 
ments in history. It ac- 
counts, too, for a trend in 
industry that may properly 
be described as a movement 
in the direction of industrial 
democracy. I propose to 
this trend, very 
briefly, in this article. 

The most important evi- 
dence of a desire on the part 
of workers to help decide 
the questions that concern 
them most is the existence 
of the trade union move- 
ment. A trade union is a 
voluntary organization or 
club. Its purpose is to 
make it possible for the 
workers to go to the em- 
ployer in a body or to select repre- 
sentatives who will go and, speaking 
for all of the employees, make known 
their desires. 

According to a recent report issued 
by the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, there are at the present time 
nearly four and a half million members 
of trade unions in the United States. 
The exact figures given by the Bureau 
are 3,383,997 members of unions af- 
filiated with the American Federation 
of Labor, and 1,059,526 in unions out- 
side the Federation. Thus it appears 
that more than three quarters of the 
members of organized labor in the 
United States have something to do 
with the American Federation of Labor. 
This is the outstanding labor body in 
this country, but it is not itself a trade 
union. It is rather a more or less loose 
federation of trade unions, and its 
members are not individuals but the so- 
called national and _ international 
unions,* of which there are 107 at the 
present time. Each of these affiliated 
organizations agrees to be bound by 
certain rules which constitute the policy 
of the Federation, just as an individual 
joining a society agrees to be bound by 
its rules as long as he remains a 
member. 


discuss 


as the term is used 
with branches in Canada as we 
States. 


*An international union, 
here, means on 
as in the Unit 


The million trade unionists outside 
the American Federation of Labor be- 
long principally to five great organiza- 
tions. The four so-called railway 


brotherhoods—the engineers, the fire- 
men, the conductors, and the trainmen 
—constitute the largest group on the 
The fifth organization of im- 


outside. 





A meeting of the Eastern Regional Joint Committee of Clerical 
Employees of the Pennsylvania System. 
employees have equal vote in any controversial matter. 


In this “ 


portance is the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, consisting of the workers on 
men’s and boys’ clothing. The train 
employees never have been a part of 
the American Federation of Labor. The 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers repre- 
sent a seceding movement from a Fed- 
eration organization, the United Gar- 
ment Workers. These organizations 
are powerful enough so that they are 
probably ‘not materially handicapped 
by being outside the Federation. 
Trade unionism, as we see it at work, 
is the trade unionism of the interna- 
tionals and not of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor as such. What is it 
then that these organizations do? As 
indicated above, they are organized for 





Understanding Labor 


Mr. John A. Fitch, author of the sev- 
enth article in THE SCHOLASTIC’S 
“Problems of America” Series, has 
long been ized as one of the 
few real authorities on labor problems. 
He first came to public attention as 
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Pittsburgh Survey. For twenty years 
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oem and executive work with the 

Magazine, the New York 
School for Social Work, and Columbia 
University. His most important book 
is “The Causes of Industrial Unrest.” 











company union,” 


the purpose of making clear to manage- 
ment what their desires are with re- 
spect to wages, hours, and other condi- 
tions of employment. Where the union 
is recognized—that is, where the em- 
ployer is willing to deal with it—the 
process of acquainting the employer 
with the desires of the workers is known 
as collective bargaining. 
When a single individual 
makes a bargain about his 
employment, the process is, 
of course, individual bar- 
gaining. But when the 
workers belong to an or- 
ganization, they generally 
select a committee to repre- 
sent them, and the commit- 
tee bargains with the em- 
ployer for the whole group. 
When a union cannot in- 
duce an employer to grant 
its demands, it may with- 
draw them and confess it- 
self unable to make head- 
way, or it may modify its 
demands, and reach a com- 
promise, or it may go on 
strike. Altogether about 1300 strikes 
were reported as occurring in the 
United States in the year 1925. About 
428,000 persons were involved directly 
in the strikes, which means an average 
of 329 strikers in each dispute. 

Of late years the unions have begun 
to interest themselves in other matters 
than in bargaining with the employer. 
One of the most important of these 
other activities is the entrance of or- 
ganized labor into the banking field. 
The first labor bank was established in 
1920. At the end of 1925 there were 
39 banks in the United States organ- 
ized and controlled by different groups 
in the trade union field. The total cap- 
ital of these banks on December 31, 
1925, was $9,064,358, and their total 
deposits amounted to $98,634,165. 
What the full significance of this move- 
ment may be remains to be seen. The 
conservative elements in the trade 
unions are thoroughly committed to the 
idea of labor banking, with the thought 
that: it will help the workers to save, 
provide better means for borrowing 
money than any that now exists, and, 


familiarizing the unions with busi- 


ness methods, enable them to deal 
with their employers on a_ basis 
more nearly approaching equality. 
The movement is also welcomed 








WORKERS’ EDUCATION IS A DEMOCRATIC MOVEMENT 


This is a class in Sub-district Number 5 of the United Mine Workers of America, a poor 
district in the Illinois soft coal fields. 


by conservative business men who believe 
that as unions come to understand business 
problems better they will become more con- 
servative in their demands. On the other 
hand, the policy is severely criticized by the 
more radical elements in the labor movement 
who quote the favorable opinions of the cap- 
italists as constituting the very reasons why 
labor should not engage in such projects. 
More recently, there has been organized a 
life insurance company, all of the stock of 
which is owned by trade unions and trade 
unionists. It is known as the Union Labor 
Life Insurance Company. 


Another important development in labor 
circles is the growth of workers’ education. 
The unions in England have been interest- 
ing themselves for a good many years in the 
establishment of educational institutions for 
the workers. It is a movement, however, 
which has arisen in America within the last 
ten years. The Workers Education Bureau 
of America was organized in 1921 for the 
purpose of stimulating this movement. In 
perhaps a dozen cities in the country the 
trade unions, with the cooperation of teachers 
in the public schools, and university profes- 
sors, have established schools for workers, 
where a large number of courses are offered, 
with emphasis placed on economics, sociology, 
philosophy, and English. Leaders in the 
movement have been the Ladies Garment 
Workers Union, in New York, and the 
Miners Union, particularly in Illinois. A 
resident college has been established for trade 
unionists at Katonah, near New York City, 
with a two years’ course. Naturally, in a 
good many of these institutions, perhaps in 
most of them, the principal purpose is to 
train members of trade unions so that they 
may become more effective organizers. 


Another movement that is as yet not so 
widespread is the promotion of health among 
the workers. The leader in this field is again 
the Ladies Garment Workers Union of New 
York. This organization has a health bureau, 
where any member of the union may have a 
free medical examination by doctors who are 
paid by the union. Medical attendance can 
also be secured at a nominal fee, and a dental 
clinic is also provided, where the dentists are 
on salary, and members of the union are 
served at cost, being billed only for materials 
and the dentist’s time. The International 
Health Bureau is an organization that makes 
investigations of health conditions and rec- 
ommendations for their improvement for a 
number of affiliated unions. 

In spite of some of the obvious reasons for 
the growth of trade unions, many employers 
are altogether opposed to them. One general 
reason is to be found in the fact that the 

















The “old line” unions of the A. F. of L. put 
the main emphasis on higher wages and 
shorter hours. Education and self-respect 
are newer ideals. 
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union, if it functions at all, interferes with 
the employer’s freedom to manage his busi- 
ness as he sees fit. This would naturally be 
opposed, since no one likes to be interfered 
with in the carrying out of his own plans. 
But there are specific objections also. Some 
trade union practices are objected to as in- 
terfering with the efficient conduct of busi- 
ness. One of these is the tendency toward 
restriction of output. Another is the inter- 
ference caused by strikes which arise out 
of quarrels between unions. Another is the 
closed shop policy of the unions, which means 
that no one but a union member can be em- 
ployed. It is obvious that we cannot enter 
into a discussion of these policies, owing to 
the limitations of space. We need to under- 
stand them, however, before we criticize too 
freely, and we must remember to distinguish 
between what individual members may some- 
times do and the policies of unionism itself. 

This brings me to another possible phase 
of the movement for industrial democracy. 
An important development, of the last half 
dozen years, in the main, has been the growth 
of employee representation plans, or com- 
pany unions. These are orvanizations of em- 
ployees within a single plant for the pur- 
pose of dealing with their own employer, and 
having no connection, as a rule, with any 
other organized group. Generally such or- 
ganizations have their origin with the em- 
ployer instead of with the employees. In 
most cases the employer draws up a plan of 
representation and invites the employees to 
decide by ballot whether it shall be accepted. 
There are many variants, but most plans pro- 
vide for the election of representatives from 
different groups or departments. The duty of 
the representative is to take up with the em- 
ployer all grievances reported to him and to 
serve with his fellow representatives on a 
committee which meets from time to time 
with a group of representatives of the em- 
ployer to consider matters of common interest. 

The National Industrial Conference Board 
reported in 1919 that there were in existence 
then 225 such organizations representing 
391,400 employees. A later report indicates 
that by 1924 the number had grown to 814 
plans in operation, representing 1,177,000 
workers. It is evident, therefore, that com- 
pany unions are coming to be a factor of con- 
siderable importance in industry. Super- 
ficially, they may seem to resemble trade 
unions rather strongly. There are, however, 
some important differences. As a bargaining 
unit, the company union is unlikely to be as 
powerful an agency as a trade union. The 
representative of the employees in a company 


(Concluded on Page 28) 





SOME UNIONS ARE CONCERNED FOR THE HEALTH OF THEIR MEMBERS 
This is the X-ray Room of the Union Health Center, run by the progressive International 
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The Booklovers’ Page 


Notes Reprinted from “The 
Booklist” by Permission of the 
American Library Association 


Books marked with an asterisk (*) are spe- 
cially recommended for high school libraries. 


HISTORY AND SOCIAL STUDIES 


Cooley, Rossa Belle. Homes of the Freed, 
with four wood cuts by J. J. Lankes. N. Y., 
New Republic, 1926. 199p. $1. 

A fascinating human record. The Caro- 
lina sea island Negro women are seen here 
in their progress from the miserable one-room 
shanty to the improved farm dwelling 
through the efforts of teachers in the Penn 
School. 

*Davis, William Stearns. Europe since 
Waterloo; a Non-Technical History of 
Europe from the Exile of Napoleon to the 
Treaty of Versailles, 1815-1919. N. Y., 
Century, 1926. 965p. Illus. maps. $6. 
An excellent survey for the general reader. 


Fisher, Irving. Prohibition at Its Worst. 
. Y., Macmillan, 1926. 255p. Illus. 
diag. $1.75. 
A clear statement of the beneficial results— 
economic, social and hygienic—of prohibition. 

A plea for education and enforcement. 

*Martin, Everett Dean. The Meaning of a 
Liberal Education. N. Y., Norton, 1926. 
319p. $3. 

The author contends that education should 
be for no utilitarian purpose, but a “spiritual 
revaluation of human life.” 

Mumford, Lewis. The Golden Day. N. Y., 
Boni & Liveright, 1926. 283p. $2.50. 
The “Golden Day” is the day of Emerson, 

Thoreau, Hawthorne, Whitman, and Mel- 

ville, and Mr. Mumford believes that its 

promise has remained unfulfilled both in the 
gilded age that followed and in our own 
boisterous and turbulent times. 


*Quick, Herbert. Mississippi Steamboatin’. 
N. Y., Holt, 1926. 342p. Illus. $5. 
Begun by Herbert Quick and finished after 

his death by his son, Edward Quick, it covers 
all of the aspects of the old steamboat days, 
commercial, picturesque, and romantic, in- 
cluding a note on the show boats, with illus- 
trations from old prints. 

Rogers, Will. Letters of a Self-made Diplo- 
mat to His President. N. Y., A. & C. Boni, 
1926. 263p. Illus. $2. 

Humorous letters in broad, exaggerated 
satire on politics and personages abroad. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Allen, Hervey. Israfel. 2v. N. Y., Doran, 

1926. Illus. $10. 

Tells in beautiful style the complete story 
of Poe’s life and the social life of his time. 
The author’s research has brought to light 
much new material heretofore inaccessible. 


Bradford, Gamaliel. Darwin. Bost., Hough- 
ton, 1926. 314p. Illus. $3.50. 

An interesting and human biography which 
shows the man in his personal relations 
rather than as the originator of a scientific 
theory. 

Bryan, George Santis. Edison, the Man and 
His Work. N. Y., Knopf, 1926. 336p. 
Illus. $4. 

The reader is impressed with Edison’s 
perseverance, his powers of observation and 
his small need of sleep and food. The book 
is, on ‘its impersonal side, a thrilling record 
of achievement. 


Drinkwater, John. Mr. Charles, King of 
England. N. Y., Doran, 1926. 314p. Illus. 
ports. $5. 

A good delineation of the character of 
probably the most prominent member of the 
Stuart family. 

Gavit, John Palmer. Americans from Abroad. 
Chic, A. L. A., 1926. 3ip. Cloth, 50c; 
paper, 35c. 

An introduction to a reading course on the 
contribution made by people from other 
nations to the civilization of the United 
States. 

Howe, Mark Antony De Wolfe. Causes and 
Their Champions. Bost., Little, 1926. 331p. 
Illus. $4. 

The Red Cross and Clara Barton; toler- 
ance in religion, embodied in Phillips Brooks ; 
Frances Willard, the Rockefellers, Gompers, 
Susan Anthony, Booker Washington, and 
Woodrow Wilson. 


*Law, Frederik Houk. Modern Great A mer- 
icans. N. Y. Century, 1926. 286p. Ports. $2. 
Short biographies of twenty great Amer- 

icans of modern times who won recognition 

for achievements in various types of activity. 


Sherwood, Robert Edmund. 
Again; Recollections of an Old Circus 
Clown. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1926. 
292p. Illus. $3.50. 

The story of a boy who “ran away, and 
joined the circus,” and who afterwards be- 
came one of Barnum’s famous clowns. 
Hughes, Rupert. George Washington, the 

Human Being and the Hero, 1732-1762. 

N. Y., Morrow, 1926. 580p. Illus. map. 

$4. (See under Woodward.) 

Woodward, William E. George Washing- 
ton, the Image and the Man. N. Y., Boni 
& Liveright, 1926. 460p. Ports. $4. 
These authors aim to reveal the actual per- 

sonality, freed from the glamour of _hero- 
worship which has biased other biographies. 
Washington remains a man of courage, sin- 
cerity and honesty of purpose, though not 
always of supreme good judgment. The 
cleverest, most readable and most iconoclastic 
life is Woodward’s. Hughes covers the first 
thirty years and discloses a great deal of 
new and interesting material, well bolstered 
with references. 


SCIENCE 


Collins, Archie Frederick. A  Bird’s-eye 
View of Invention. N. Y., Crowell, 1926. 
314p. Illus. $2. 

Covers a wide range and is well illus- 
trated from models in the patent office, from 
industrial photographs and other sources. 
Hale, George Ellery. Beyond the Milky Way. 

N. Y., Scribners, 1926. 105p. Illus. 

diag. $1.50. 

A simple, non-technical discussion for the 
layman of some of the recent work of Mount 
Wilson observatory. 


*Mills, Enos Abijah. The Romance of 
Geology. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, 
1926. 245p. Illus. $3. 

Geology entertainingly interpreted for the 
layman with both life and color. Mirages 
seen on the desert in the Southwest, tales of 
the exploration of old lake beds, and the ad- 
ventures of fossil hunting. 


*Williams, Archibald. Conquering the Air. 
N. Y., Nelson, 1926. 315p. Illus. diag. $2. 
Describes at length the origin and develop- 

ment of balloons and the experiments which 

led to the production of the first practical 
flying machines. It discusses the equipment 
of modern aircraft and its use in exploration, 
travel, mail service, and war. Well illustrated. 
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TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 


Crump, Irving. The Boys’ Book of the U. S. 
Mails. N. Y., Dodd, 1926. 282p. Illus. $1.75. 
Traces the history of mail delivery from 

the days of the pony express to the air serv- 

ice of today. Considerable information is 
given but the emphasis is more upun the ad- 
ventures encountered in the service. 

Gerbault, Alain. The Fight of the “Fire- 
crest.” N. Y., Appleton, 1926. 169p. Illus. 
map. $1.50. 

A tale of courage and perseverance by a 
young Frenchman who crossed the Atlantic 
from Gibraltar to New York in a thirty-nine 
foot sailboat. 

Morley, Frank Vigor. Whaling North and 
South, by F. V. Morley and S. J. Hodgson. 
N. Y., Century, 1926. 235p. Illus. $3. 
Tells of whaling experiences in the Arctic 

and the far South, interwoven with an ac- 

count of whaling in history and legend. 


Roosevelt, Theodore and Kermit. East of 
the Sun and West of the Moon. N. Y., 
Scribner, 1926. 284p. Illus. maps. $3.50. 


Adventures of the James Simpson-Roose- 
velt-Field museum expedition to Central Asia. 
*Wells, Linton. Around the World in 

Twenty-eight Days. Bost., Houghton, 1926. 

276p. Illus. $5. 

A journalistic account of the successful at- 
tempt of two men to break previous time 
records for encircling the world by means of 
ship, train and airplane, 


FINE ARTS. 


*Shay, Frank, ed. Plays for Strolling Mum- 
mers. N. Y., Appleton, 1926. 173p.. Illus. 
diag. $2. 

Eight short plays which require little or 
no stage equipment, making them suitable for 
amateur use in schools, clubs, and for groups 
where simplicity of production is a necessity. 
*Smith, Milton M. The Book of Play Pro- 

duction. N. Y., Appleton, 1926. 253p. 

Illus. diag. $3. 

Much valuable information for the pro- 
ducer of amateur plays is presented in this 
book, written by the head of the English de- 
partment in the Horace Mann school. 


Spaeth, Sigmund G. Read ’Em and Weep; 
the Songs You Forgot to Remember. Gar- 
den City, N. Y., Doubleday, 1926. 267p. $4. 
Mr. Spaeth has collected the words and airs 

of many popular songs from 1755 to the pres- 

ent. Here will be found the quaint old 
melodies and heart-rending words of such 
songs as “She is more to be pitied than cen- 
sured,” and “If Jack were only here,” as well 
as more boisterous tunes and ribald verses. 
A joyful addition to any library. 


LITERATURE. 


*The Best Plays of 1925-26, and the Year 
Book of the Drama in America, ed. by 
Burns Mantle, N. Y., Dodd, 1926. 637p. 
Illus. $3. 

The plays chosen are: Craig’s Wife—The 
Great God Brown—The Green Hat—The 
Dybbuk—The Enemy—The Last of Mrs. 
Cheyney—The Bride of the Lamb—Young 
Woodley—The Butter and Egg Man—The 
Wisdom Tooth. 

Mott, Frank Luther. Rewards of Reading. 
N. Y., Holt, 1926. 208p. $1.50. 

Articles on types of literature, such as 
novels, essays, history, biography and poetry, 
each followed by a good general list of books 
illustrating that group. 

Orcutt, William Dana. In Quest of the Per- 
fect Book; Reminiscences and Reflections 
of a Bookman. Bost., Little, 1926. 316p. 
Illus. $5. 
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These entertaining reminiscences are found- 
ed upon a wide knowledge of artistic book- 
making from Gutenberg to Cobden-Sander- 
son and upon delightful friendships with such 
men as Mark Twain, Bernard Shaw, and 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

*Rich, Mabel Irene, ed. Classified types of 
literature. N. Y., Century, 1926. 687p. 
Illus. $2.25. 

Many well known examples of narrative 
poetry, lyric poetry, and types of prose make 
up this high school textbook. 

Walpole, Hugh. Reading: an Essay. N. Y., 
Harper, 1926. 89p. $2. 

A pleasant and diverting essay which has 
wit and spontaneity enough to convert a 
thoroughgoing non-reader to Mr. Walpole’s 
convictions. 


Warner, Frances Lester. Surprising the 
Family. Bost., Houghton, 1926. 198p. $1.75. 
Charming essays, slight, but full of quiet 

humor. 

Weekley, Ernest. Words Ancient and Modern. 
N. Y., Dutton, 1926. 163p. $2. 

With zest the author gives the life history 
of seventy-four words and traces their ro- 
mantic evolution from the original form to 
present usage. 

Masters, Edgar Lee. Lee; a dramatic poem. 
N. Y., Macmillan, 1926. 139p. $2. 

A metrical drama of the Civil War having 
as its basis a biography of Robert E. Lee. 
Mr. Masters is impartial in his treatment of 
the North and the South. 

Neihardt, John Gneisenau. Indian Tales and 
Others. N. Y., Macmillan, 1926. 306p. 
$2.50. 

Not all of these short stories are Indian 
tales, but the majority are vivid and alive, 
and have to do with primitive life, two with 
the supernatural. 

*Stephens, James. Collected Poems of James 
Stephens. N. Y., Macmillan, 1926. 268p. $3. 


The selection has been made by the author 
from his previously published collections. It 
includes also some new poems. 


FICTION. 

*The Best Short Stories of 1926, ed. by Ed- 
ward J. O’Brien. N. Y., Dodd, 1926. 
464p. $2.50. 

This twelfth volume of the series contains 
twenty stories all taken from American 
periodicals. 

Burke, Thomas. The Sun in Splendour. 
N. Y., Doran, 1926. 329p. $2.50. 

A first long novel by the author of Lime- 
house Nights. It tells the story of the rise 
of a boy, with a talent for music that just 
misses genius, from the environment of an 
old public house. 

Cannon, Cornelia James. The Pueblo Boy; 
a story of. Coronado’s search for the seven 
cities of Cibola. Bost., Houghton, 1926. 
197p. Illus. $2. 

An interesting story of an Indian boy un- 
usually alert and intelligent. The myths, 
ceremonies, and customs fit easily into the 
story which is full of adventure and historic 
interest. 

*Gale, Zona. Preface to a Life. N. Y., Ap- 
pleton, 1926. 345p. $2. 

Bernard Mead was to all appearances 
prosperous and contented but within himself 
he was continually trying to determine the 
meaning of existence. At the age of fifty- 
one he loses his mind but he and the reader 
are kept conscious that he has somehow a 
beautiful glimmering of final truth. 
*James, Will. Smoky, the Cowhorse. N. Y., 

Scribner, 1926. 310p. Illus. $2.50. 

A cowboy tells the life story of a mar- 
velous mouse-colored pony, just the kind 
every horseman dreams of possessing. The 
vernacular of the cowboy, together with the 
artist’s fine drawings, creates a splendid pic- 
ture of life on the range. 
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Nathan, Robert. The Fiddler in Barly. 
N. Y., McBride, 1926. 194p. $2. 

A sleepy country village is Barly, the scene 
of this novel. The intimate thoughts and 
actions of the townspeople are written about 
with a charming whimsicality bordering on 
fantasy. 

Skinner, Constance Lindsay. Becky Landers ; 
Frontier Warrior. N. Y., Macmillan, 1926. 
234p. $2. 

A well told story that depicts the constant 
dangers of frontier days in Kentucky. The 
heroine is a plucky fifteen-year-old girl who 
proves herself as brave and resourceful as 
the boys of the settlement. 

Smith, Arthur Douglas Howden. A Mani- 
fest Destiny. N. Y., Brentano, 1926. 
430p. $2.50. 

A stirring historical novel based upon the 
exploits of William Walker who, in 1850, 
with the help of a few Americans, conquered 
Nicaragua and became its dictator. 
Sublette, Clifford MacClellan. The Bright 

Face of Danger. Bost., Little, 1926. 321p. 

Illus. : 

A lively and romantic story of pioneer life 
in Virginia. 

*Tarkington, Booth. The Plutocrat. Gar- 
den City, N. Y., Doubleday, 1926. 543p. $2. 
Depicts the better side of Babbitt in an 

open-hearted, open-handed vulgarian. 


Terhune, Albert Payson. My Friend the 
Dog. N. Y., Harper, 1926. 317p. Illus. $3. 
A new collection of this author’s charac- 

teristic dog stories, and a companion volume 

to The Heart of a Dog. 

*Wylie, Elinor. The Orphan Angel. N. Y., 
Knopf, 1926. 337p. $2.50. 

Mrs. Wylie has assumed that Shelley was 
not drowned in Leghorn Harbor in 1822, but 
that he was rescued by an American brig 
and brought to this country, where he had 
many romantic adventures. 


A Lenten. Lesson for the Mind 


By Glenn Frank, President of the University of Wisconsin 


E cleanse our bodies in the bathroom. 
We cleanse our spirits at the altar. 
What provision do we make for cleansing our 
minds? 

Might we not have a Lenten season for our minds 
as we have a Lenten season for our morals? 

Might we not have a spring-cleaning for our heads 
as well as a spring-cleaning for our houses? 

Heads become cluttered as houses become cluttered. 

Ideas gather dust as furniture gathers dust. 

Points-of-view wear out as linens wear out. 

Surely there is as much need of rearrangement, dust- 
ing and replacement in our heads as in our houses! 

Edwin E. Slosson, in his pointed and provocative 
volume of Sermons of a Chemist, discussing the strange 
revival of superstition that has followed the war, makes 
this suggestion : 

“It is almost hopeless to combat a widespread wave 
of superstition. The best any one can do is to give his 
own brain a thorough housecleaning at least once a 
year, peering into every dark corner, wiping out the 
medieval dirt and burning every rag of superstition that 
may serve to shelter and to spread the pandemic. 

“A single false belief may infect all the sound facts 
you pile in on top of it. 

“It may not take so much time for the annual in- 





ventory of your ideas as you may think; but, in any 
case, it is worth doing. Take down every principle 
from the shelves, valuate it and see that it is in sound 
condition—not worm-eaten or rusty or out of date. 
One can never know when he is going to need one of 
his ideas; but when he does, it must be in serviceable 
condition.” 

There is no such thing as laying in a permanent 
stock of ideas with which we may do business for a 
life time. 

Life is fluid and truth is always in flux. 

Huxley reminded us that “new truths begin as 
heresies and end as superstitions.” 

Lowell reminded us that “new occasions teach new 
duties, time makes ancient good uncouth.” 

Science is the art of changing one’s mind when new 
facts appear or old facts are seen with a finer insight. 

Over nineteen hundred years ago a Carpenter of 
Nazareth helped the race through a mental and moral 
housecleaning and humanity moved from the vengeance 


‘of the Old Testament to the love of the New Testament. 


“Look out for two things,” says Dr. Slosson else- 


where in his volume ; “pick up an idea at the right time, 
and drop it at the right time.” I do not know a better 
text for a Lenten season for our minds. 

Copyright, 1926, by McClure Newspaper Syndicate. 
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Outdoor Good Manners 


By Maude Wood Henry 


PRIL 24 is National Wild 

Flower Day, a new “spe- 
cial day” which is being observed 
in thousands of public schools of 
the country. On this day the 
help of every boy and girl is 
needed and asked by the founders 
—Albert E. Stillman, naturalist 
and writer of San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, and Mrs. Bertha M. Rice 
of Saratoga, California—in their 
efforts to save the wild flowers 
from the destruction that every- 
where is threatening them. If 
future generations are to enjoy 
their beauty and charm, which 
have given so much delight for 
centuries, a nation-wide, coop- 
erative campaign is necessary on 
the part of young people and 
grown-ups alike, and it is the idea 
of Mr. Stillman that the safety 
of the wildings lies large]y in the 
hands of the school children who 
will take home to their families 
and older friends the lessons con- 
cerning the necessity of wild 
flower conservation learned in the 
school-room. 

The destruction of our wildings 
has been going on for many years, 
but the advent of the automobile 
has hastened their extermination. 
Now that the woodlands are so acces- 
sible, long processions of cars may be 
seen on every pleasant Sunday and holi- 
day from spring to autumn, laden to 
the running boards with woods’ trophies 
—flowers, vines and the branches of 
blooming shrubs and trees such as dog- 
wood, wild crabapple, redbud or Judas 


tree, pussy willow, laurel, bittersweet, 





Albert E. Stillman, founder of National Wild 
Flower Day, feeding honey to a tame hum- 
ntaajleed in his San Diego garden. 





THE WESTERN AZALEA 


One of the loveliest and most fragrant shrubs, it grows 
luxuriantly in the Rocky and Sierra Mountains. 


etc., while back of them lies destruc- 
tion. Trees are literally torn to pieces 
by these careless and greedy flower 
lovers; wild flowers are pulled up by 
the roots, and instead of small bou- 
quets, with plenty of blossoms left to 
seed for another year, whole armfuls 
are gathered and ofttimes wagon loads 
are carried away to wilt almost as soon 
as picked. Country roadsides and 
highways are strewn with abandoned 
bouquets of bloodroot, spring beauty, 
anemone, dutchman’s breeches, violets, 
lady’s slipper, columbine, larkspur, 
toothwort, hepatica, gentian, painted 
cup and many others during the bloom- 
ing period of these flowers, which 
shows how short-lived is the pleasure 
derived from picking them. 

In addition to the depredations of 
the woods-rovers, there is the steady 
encroachment of civilization on the once 
forested and flowered tracts; the drain- 
age of marshlands; the grazing of 
stock; forest fires and other causes, 
making the situation grave indeed; for 
these assets to our national beauty are 
so great that we cannot afford to losé 
them. It is difficult to imagine a 
flowerless country. As well sacrifice 
the trees and birds which bless and 


beautify the earth. Everyone who 
finds happiness in flower-spangled 
fields and woods and hillsides, 
who loves to travel along flower- 
bordered roadways, gay with the 
delicate pinks and yellows and 
blues and lavenders of early 
spring, will, if he stops to think, 
agree that they are well worth 
saving and that National Wild 
Flower Day is as important in its 
way as Arbor Day. Someone has 
said that “the beautiful is as use- 
ful as the useful,” and flowers are 
as beautiful as trees and almost 
as useful. They serve as a for- 
est cover and often prevent seri- 
ous erosion. Together with the 
trees they hold back the delivery 
of heavy rains to the rivers and 
subsequent floods below. 

From every state in the union 
come reports of the wanton de- 
struction of our wildings. Many 
of the state flowers or emblems 
are being picked to death, not- 
ably the mayflower or trailing 
arbutus of Massachusetts, the 
mountain laurel of Connecticut, 
the columbine of Colorado, the 
moccasin flower or lady's slipper 
of Minnesota, and the golden 
poppy of California. State laws 
for their protection have been enacted, 
but still the picking continues. 

In California, whose massed glories 
in huge areas have been immortalized 
by many a bard, an effort is now being 
made to save the poppy-fields which 
once covered almost untold acres. A 
law exists in that state for the protec- 


(Concluded on Page 26) 





Enos A. Mills, the famous naturalist, per- 
sonally conducting a party of enthusiasts 
through Rocky Mountain National Park. 
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Extra-Curricular Activities 


By Joseph G. Masters 
Principal, Omaha Central High School 


I AM happy that this is to be a 
friendly chat with the boys and girls 
of American high schools, for it is my 
belief that you have the dreams and 
vision which will bring a greater to- 
morrow. I like to talk about the theme 
named above for I believe that in the 
larger use of activities we have dis- 
covered an invaluable new 
way of giving you many 
chances to achieve remark- 
able things and, best of all, 
the opportunity to develop 
those qualities of personal- 
ity which go to make a rich, 
full, and free life. 

It is not so much in the 
acquisition of an idea as in 
its expression that the finer 
qualities of the self are de- 
veloped. A school which 
has a wide range of activ- 
ities and so organizes them 
that all students may have 
a part is giving those stu- 
dents an excellent oppor- 
tunity to create and build 
their own personalities. And 
it is the hope of all true 
teachers that we may be 
able to give you an un- 
limited number of chances 
to develop the finest and 
strongest qualities of your own com- 
position. 

One of the most fundamental laws of 
learning is that we learn best that 
which we practice. Activities give you 
just this chance. They give you the 
chance to acquire the following skills, 
attitudes, abilities, and types of learn- 
ing: dramatic skill learned in plays, 
operettas, pageants; power of expres- 
sion acquired in public speaking, de- 
bate, and readings; literary apprecia- 
tion through oral English, interpreta- 
tion of the drama, analyses of motives, 
discovery of beauty, and dramatization 
of character; the spirit of cooperation 
with fellow students; writing and or- 
ganizing ability in getting out a news- 
paper, annual, hand-book, or other 
publication; ideals of good sportsman- 
ship in athletics and other group games; 
how to meet and get on with all sorts 
of people; how to play the rules of life 
in a square and fair way; how to re- 
spect the rights and evaluate the 
opinions of others—in short how to 
meet the world and deal with it on a 
high level. Better than all of the skills 
and technique enumerated above, you 
are, all the time, creating your own per- 


sonality and achieving character itself. 

Every one has some sort of creative 
ability. Some of us have a great deal. 
Nearly all have more than we at first 
think. The big problem is how to de- 
velop this gift. One of our greatest 
psychologists, William James, used to 
declare that each of us has great hidden 





TEAM WORK 


The most helpful student activities demand cooperation. An 
annual staff is just as much a team as a football eleven. 


sources of energy and power. He de- 
clared that it is possible to work to 
such a point that we may draw upon 
this hidden power as our “second wind.” 
I believe that he was right. It often 
takes a long time, however, for us to 
learn that we really have this gift to 
the extent that we can do something 
worth while. Perhaps we have never 
had many chances, perhaps we have 
never worked “to the last ounce” in 
taking advantage of the chances we 
have. But every high school ought to 
provide for its students the widest pos- 
sible opportunity for creative and ex- 
pressive projects. First of all the 
school will plan many of these in con- 
nection with the regular work of the 
curriculum. It will give a chance to 
do a strong grade of scholastic work 
and has a right to expect original 
achievement on the part of many stu- 
dents. Linked with class-work or 
growing out of it, often, there will be 
the long list of outside activities pos- 
sible in almost every high school. 
Within two years I have been sorry to 
learn of two cities whose school author- 
ities were so short-sighted that they 
would not permit the students to have 


a weekly paper, although financial 
support was possible. 

One of the big problems that we are 
all eager to face now-a-days is that of 
becoming the best citizens possible and 
thus making a contribution to the pub- 
lic good. But citizenship is not some- 
thing to be learned from a text-book. 
It is something to be prac- 
ticed and wrought out in the 
every-day work and rela- 
tionships with those about 
us. It is to be summed up 
in the attitudes, habits, and 
purposes acquired in the 
practice of fair play, give- 
and-take and good sports- 
manship in all the work and 
activities of the school. De- 
mocracy generally repudi- 
ates external authority. In 
its -place, then, each one of 
us needs to develop that 
quality of inner control, 
self-direction and _ self-reli- 
ance which will give real 
guidance from within. 
Young people are develop- 
ing this power of self-con- 
trol and self-direction today 
as never before. It is true 
that some timid folk are 
alarmed when they see 
young people throwing aside customs, 
values, and usages of many years’ 


standing. They are anxious, too, about. 


the rapid pace at which youth moves. 
My close contact with the young people 
of our high schools leads me to believe 
that a very large proportion of them 
are developing that inner strength, 
clear vision, and controlled power which 
will enable them to weather storms and 
breakers always ahead. When the chal- 
lenge has come to pit their self-respect 
against that which is unfair, cheap, 
tawdry, or dishonest, self-respect has 
won in nearly every case. Because they 
see clearly and have the courage to live 
their own lives, they are holding on to 
such qualities as integrity, fair-dealing, 
genuineness, unselfishness, clean-heart- 
edness and clear-headedness. 

Since life is an art to be well done, 
there is always a new venture at each 
turn of the road. I wonder what we 
would like the pattern of life to be like. 
We are born as cave-men, as beings. 
with potentialities only; we must 
achieve personality. The natural man, 
therefore, is a gift; personality and the 
enriched life is an achievement. Each 


(Concluded on Page 29) 
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The Poetry Corner 


*. Edited by Orton Lowe 


Louis Untermeyer 


OUIS UNTERMEYER is most 

widely known as an anthologist 
and as a critic of poetry. His anthol- 
ogy entitled Yesterday and Today is 
full of charm and is a choice volume 
for any high school student who loves 
poetry. Keen but sympathetic criti- 
cism will be found in Untermeyer’s 
American Poetry Since 1900, and un- 
like most books of criticism, it is in- 
teresting reading. He is an ardent 
champion of the new poetry and a help- 
ful friend of young poets. 


Louis Untermeyer is first of all a 
poet of people, of people in great 
centers of population. Yet he compre- 
hends and enjoys the beauty of nature 
in remote places. He has a rare 
ability to put himself in the place of 
another, especially of the person whose 
lot is not always a happy one. 

“Caliban in the Coal Mines” from 
Challenge, and “The Voice” from The 
New Adam are reprinted by permis- 
sion of Harcourt Brace and Company, 
Inc., holders of the copyrights. “Sea- 


Gull” and “Question” are reprinted 
through the kindness of The New 
Republic. 


Caliban in the Coal Mines 


God, we don’t like to complain— 
We know that the mine is no lark— 
But—there’s the pools from the rain; 
But—there’s the cold and the dark. 


God, you don’t know what it is— 
You, in your well-lighted sky, 

Watching the meteors whizz; 
Warm, with the sun always by. 


God, if you had but the moon 
Stuck in your cap for a lamp, 
Even you'd tire of it soon, 
Down in the dark and the damp. 


Nothing but blackness above, 

And nothing that moves but the cars— 
God, if you wish for our love, 

Fling us a handful of stars! 


The Voice 


I cannot recall your features, 
Your words I scarcely caught; 

But I shall always remember 
The vision that they brought: 


Blue depths and a cool air ruffling 
The silver tops of trees; 

A thousand young stars dancing 
Down dark, adventurous seas. 


Voices of children and heroes; 
The moon on the crest of a wave; 
A challenge of golden trumpets 
Over a restless grave. 





LOUIS UNTERMEYER 


Sea-Gull 


Strong-winged bird, the one thing free and 
certain 

In a waste of dubious water, buoyed up by 
nothing but air; 

Long, slow curve, deliberate in your parting 

Of mist from layers of mist, as though your 
pilgrimage were 

Far, far off, in a world where space has no 
meaning 


And the port is unknown and the sun has 
forgotten to rise— 


On, on, you fly, nor faltering, nor straining; 
Pitting your blunt white arrow against the 
grim bulk of the skies. 


Night meets nights, but blackness is not a 
barrier, 


Only another element to trust the body to. 


Strong-winged bird, whose atmosphere is 
terror, 


My eyes—and only my eyes—can follow 
where you flew. 


Question 
Now what are you that, 
earth 
Is but a lathe and plaster world, a lie 
Of crumpled color on a canvas sky, 
A winter-field, a home without a hearth? 


Now what are you, indeed, that when you 
pass 


Night is but twelve dark hours that none can 
praise, 

And April is a month with thirty days, 

And the first green is only so much grass? 


And where are you, the heart cries loudest, 
where? 


Where—and what power intangible, inert, 

Keeps you, in walls of air, so long, so still? 

Come back! Come back! Of will you not 
repair 

These sticks of earth, these broken days, until 

The heart does not remember why it hurt? 


lacking you, this 





What Price English! ? 


AContinued from Page 6): 
tion, not ‘mentioned by any of the 
novelist8,-leads us to investigate. Alas! 


for the young man’s hopes, In the 
course of the evening he has said “have 
saw,” not once but twice. Perhaps he 
said, “I never have saw a girl whose 
vocabularly listens so good.” Although 
Marian with unfailing courtesy (for 
she was a lady to the bone) said 
“Thanks for the buggy ride, I have 
had a w-o-n-d-e-r-f-u-l time,” she did 
not ask him to call. Not only to his 
regret, but to hers, for truth to tell, 
Marian, much against her educated 
will, had been attracted by this hand- 
some, virile young man. 


Stephen, although unconscious of the 
evening's crime against syntax, had 
long known that his grammar was un- 
trustworthy. In fact he had signed a 
coupon for a correspondence course in 
“Good English and How to Learn It,” 


but he didn’t have a stamp handy and 


failed to mail it. This coupon would 
have brought him free the first lesson 
on “Common Errors of Speech Cor- 
rected.” Thus the lack of a stamp has 
separated two souls that belonged to- 
gether. Sadly Steve slips his silent 
gears and slinks away into the night. 
Too bad he picked on a purist; many 
a girl could “have saw” a man with a 
car like that. 

These glad and sad tales of victory 
and defeat, as told by the shrewd and 
understanding writers of advertising, 
make us realize that these salesmen are 
not only jugglers with words, but read- 
ers of the human heart and its desires. 

The fact it brought home to us that 
grown people become aware of their 
own language and the importance of 
studying it, after they have left school 
and have entered into the social and 
business life of their communities. As 
pupils in school, they saw no particular 
advantage in speaking correctly, force- 
fully, and easily. They were satisfied 
with sufficient English to make their 
wants known. Perhaps they thought 
that speaking their native tongue came 
without any effort and required no 
study. The value of the familiar things 
in life is the hardest to grasp. An 
object may be so close to our eyes that 
we cannot see it until we hold it at a 
distance. So, in youth, we are unaware 
of the importance of our own language, 
because in the daily commonplace of 
life it comes so naturally to our lips 
that we overlook its possibilities for 
beauty, for effectiveness, for power. 

We can become aware of our own 
language by noticing English at work 
all about us. From the familiar bill- 

(Concluded on Page 29 ) 





Otto H. Kahn, Chairman of the Foundation. 


A Nation Wide Chautauqua 
PROJECT that will reverse the 


traditional method of education 
and begin with what people want to 
know, rather than what others think 
they should be taught, has been an- 
nounced as the underlying policy of the 
National Community Foundation, which 
has been organized to promote a na- 
tion-wide program of popular education 
for the “home towns” and rural com- 
munities of America, out of direct con- 
tact with city centers. The men and 
women backing the movement include 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, Otto Kahn, 
Mrs. Medill McCormick and Will 
Irwin. 

The first agency used in achieving a 
nation-wide program will be _ the 
Swarthmore Chautauqua Association, 
the only non-profit circuit Chautauqua 
in America, which already serves 
1,000,000 people in fourteen states. It 
is felt that the holiday atmosphere 
which surrounds the annual Chautauqua 
in the small towns will give an enthusi- 
astic impetus to the formation of study 
groups and dramatic and musical or- 
ganizations. 

The Foundation seeks an endowment 
of $5,000,000, part of which has been 
already subscribed. The income from 
this endowment, plus what the Chau- 
tauqua audiences already pay, will be 
used to provide lecturers who are recog- 
nized authorities. The whole program 
of the Foundation particularly aims at 
developing intellectual curiosity and 
encouraging and directing the impulse 
of self-expression, both individual and 
communal. One of the most interesting 
aspects of the Foundation will be 
Junior Town, in which children will be 
organized, under the direction of 
-trained leaders, to play at citizenship. 
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Map of Labrador, showing the interior region 
(shaded) which has been awarded to New- 
foundland (below). 


The Definition of “Coast” 


HE ownership of “the land which 

God gave Cain’”—as Jacques Car- 
tier called it—otherwise known as Lab- 
rador, has at last been settled in favor 
of the crown colony of Newfoundland 
and against the Dominion of Canada. 
The dispute as to ownership has lasted 
twenty-five years. The territory in- 
volved consists of 110,000 square miles 
of mineral and timber land valued at 
$250,000,000. The present decision, 
handed down by the Privy Council in 
London is final, as it is the highest 
court in the British Empire. 

Following the cession of Canada and 
its dependencies to Great Britain by 
France in 1763, King George III ap- 
pointed Captain Graves Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief of Newfoundland 
“and all the coasts of Labrador, from 
the entrance to Hudson’s Straits to the 
River Saint Johns.” 


The dispute arose as to whether, as 
Canada suggested, the boundary of 
Labrador should follow the sea coast a 
mile from high-water mark or, as New- 
foundland maintained, it should follow 
the watershed of the rivers flowing into 
the Atlantic Ocean. The final judg- 
ment rendered quotes Dr. Johnson’s 
dictionary and other authorities on the 
meaning of the word “coast.” 

Labrador is but sparsely populated 
with a few thousand whites and Indians 
and a few hundred Eskimos dwelling 
along its coast. It is estimated that 
there are 60,000 acres of spruce for- 
est, a valuable source of paper pulp, 
and geologists report vast deposits of 
coal in the north, with other minerals 
in the south. A great waterfall in the 
Hamilton River, said to rival Niagara, 
is also valuable as a source of power. 
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“Sandwichwomen” picketing Parliament. 


British Women Still Fighting 


OMEN of England between the 

ages of twenty-one and thirty, 
their appetite for political power stim- 
ulated by Premier Baldwin’s pre-elec- 
tion promise that if elected he would 
favor reform of the election franchise 
permitting women to vote on equal 
terms with men, a promise which he 
seems indisposed now to keep, are out 
campaigning for the desired reform. 

Under the existing laws, which were 
passed after the war as a concession to 
the militant suffragettes for relinquish- 
ing their agitation to support the war- 
time government, women are permitted 
to vote under certain conditions at the 
age of thirty. Men may vote at twenty- 
one. Conservatives oppose the meas- 
ure largely because they believe that if 
it passed it would serve as an opening 
wedge for a wave of general electoral 
and House of Lords reform. Laborites 
are half-hearted in their support be- 
cause they believe that an increase in 
the number of women voters will 
weaken their control of their electoral 
machine. Women, they assert, are in- 
clined to use their own judgment, while 
men hold firmly to party lines. The 
Liberal party is strongly supporting 
the movement. Its passage would give 
them hope of securing proportional 
representation and power commensurate 
with their numbers. 

Another old issue that has arisen to 
plague the administration is the ques- 
tion of placing a tax on the 2,000,000 
bachelors of England. This is said to 
have been suggested by Mussolini’s tax 
on bachelors in Italy. Any imitation 
of Mussolini is the more unpopular in 
England because of his recent pro- 
nouncement that women are merely dec- 
orative beings of inferior intelligence. 
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Kerensky De Valera 


Lost Leaders 


HE United States has two dis- 

tinguished visitors just now—rep- 
resentatives of once revolutionary gov- 
ernments that exist no more. They are 
Alexander Feodorovitch Kerensky, Pro- 
visional President of the Russian Re- 
public at the time the Bolsheviki came 
into power, and Eamonn de Valera, for- 
mer President of the Irish Republic. 


Mr. Kerensky came to America as a 
moderate opponent of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, though opposed to monarchist 
reaction. In an address given to a 
packed house in New York City, he 
urged his audience not to compromise 
with the Communists but to demand of 
them inflexibly that they give back the 
liberties they have wrested from the 
Russian people. He urged all for- 
eigners to respect the territorial integ- 
rity of Russia and predicted that the 
Soviet Government would be over- 
thrown by internal revolt. The occa- 
sion was marred by the action of a Rus- 
sian woman, who under pretense of of- 
fering flowers, slapped Kerensky 
violently in the face. She was under a 
mistaken impression that he had once 
given an order resulting in the death 
of a friend. 


Mr. de Valera, now Chancellor of 
the National University of Dublin, and 
still the irreconcilable spokesman of the 
lost cause of Republicanism, is here to 
testify in the Irish Republican Bonds 
litigation now being tried before the 
Supreme Court of New York. The case 
concerns funds amounting to some 
$2,500,000 and represent the unex- 
pended balance of loans raised by Mr. 
de Valera while on a tour of the United 
States some years ago. The Free State 
Government, which Great Britain es- 
tablished in Ireland, claims these funds, 
though it will not recognize the debts 
of the Irish Republic. The bondhold- 
ers, who number about 200,000 in New 
York and Massachusetts, are repre- 
sented by attorneys and seek to have 
the money returned. 


Former Prime Minister Ramsay 
MacDonald of England, accompanied 
by his daughter, will also come to the 
United States in April. 









“Red and White,” the first-prize magazine 


“Best” School Papers 
INNERS in the Columbia Uni- 


versity Scholastic Press Asso-. 


ciation’s third annual competition to 
select the best school publications from 
377 newspapers and magazines sub- 
mitted from forty-two states, Hawaii 
and Alaska, were announced recently. 
The meeting was attended by more 
than a thousand secondary school stu- 
dents from all parts of the country who 
participated in the various round-table 
discussions of student paper problems. 

Silver loving cups were awarded the 
firsts in thirteen classes and honorable 
mentions and special prizes for other 
publications. A partial list of winners: 


NEWSPAPERS 
Senior High Schools 

Class A, 1000 pupils or more—First, South- 
side Times, South Side High School, Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; Second, The Southerner, South 
High School, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Class B, 500 to 1000 pupils—First, 4h La 
Ha Ha, Albert Lea High School, Albert Lea, 
Minn.; Second, The Chatterbox, George 
Washington High School, Danville, Va. 

Class C, 500 pupils or less—First, The 
Argentinian, Argentine Junior-Senior High 
School, Kansas City, Kan.; Second, The Re- 
serve Record, Western Reserve Academy, 
Hudson Ohio. 

Junior High Schools 

Class A, over 750 pupils—First, Roosevelt 
Record, Theodore Roosevelt Intermediate 
School, Wichita, Kan.; Second, Audubon Call, 
Audubon Junior High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Class B, 750 pupils or less—First, The 
Spotlight, Winona Junior High School, 
Winona, Minn.; Second, The Fairmount 
Junior, Fairmount Junior High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

MAGAZINES 
Senior High Schools 

Class A, 1000 pupils or more—First, Red 
and White, Lakeview High School, Chicago; 
Second, The Gryphon, West Philadelphia 
High School, Philadelphia. 

Class B, 501 to 1000 pupils—First, The Mis- 
sile, Petersburg High School, Petersburg, Va. ; 
Second, The Oracle, Abington High School, 
Abington, Pa. 









Aaron Sapiro, who is suing Henry Ford. 


Ford and the Jews 


SUIT for $1,000,000 damages has 
been brought against Henry Ford 
by Aaron Sapiro, Chicago attorney, 
who asserts that Mr. Ford libeled him 
by calling him a tool of a band of Jews 
seeking to dominate American farmers. 
The case is being tried before Judge 
Raymond of Detroit, with Senator Jim 
Reed directing the Ford legal forces. 
In reviewing the alleged libels, the 
plaintiff asserted that Ford, in the 
columns of his paper, The Dearborn 
Independent, went far beyond the 
limits of discussion of cooperative mar- 
keting and asserted that Sapiro, instead 
of being engaged as an individual in 
fostering the principle of cooperatives, 
was a member of an international or- 
ganization of Jews seeking to control 
not only the government and people of 
this country but of the whole world. 
The paper further accused Sapiro of 
aligning himself with Reds and Com- 
munists and striving to bring about in 
this country conditions comparable to 
those in Russia. Sapiro’s attorney 
states that these accusations can be dis- 
proved. He asserts that Mr. Sapiro 
is an idealist interested in bettering the 
conditions of humanity; that 100 Chris- 
tians were associated with him in his 
enterprises for every Jew. 

Mr. Ford is thought to have scored 
when his attorneys succeeded in having 
his well-known opinions concerning the 
Jewish race ruled out as irrelevant, and 
again when Mr. Sapiro’s creditable war 
record was ruled out for the same rea- 
son. Mr. Ford, it is said, will testify 
in person that Sapiro was a member of 
a group that set out to exploit farmers 
for personal profit. 

Readers of The Scholastic will be 
interested in turning back to Mr. Sa- 
piro’s presentation of the subject of co- 
operative markets in the issue of 
May 1, 1926. 
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A typical view from the hilltops of Char- 
lotte Amalie (now St. Thomas). 
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—Ewing Galloway 
The United States Government building on 
St. Croix. The architecture of the islands is 





a combination of Danish and Spanish. 


—Publishers Photo Service 
A rural school on St. Thomas. Both pupils 
and teachers are largely pure Negro: 
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N March 31, 1917, Old Dannebrog, 

emblem of Denmark, was hauled 
down from flagstaffs in Charlotte 
Amalie, Christiansted, and Frederik- 
sted; Old Glory was hoisted in its 
place, and the Danish West Indies be- 
came the Virgin Islands of the United 
States. 

After ten years of American rule the 
people of the Virgin Islands have be- 
come American citizens; for Congress, 
at the session recently adjourned, 
passed an act conferring citizenship 
upon them, and President Coolidge ap- 
proved it on February 25. 

Captain Waldo Evans, United States 
Navy, retired, the former Governor of 
Samoa, was inaugurated Governor of 
the Virgin Islands on March 1 and an- 
nounced in his inaugural address that 
the President had not only signed the 
citizenship bill but had also approved 
acts for the construction of roads in 
the islands and a reduction in the ex- 
port tax on sugar. 

These concessions, it is to be hoped, 
will allay somewhat the discontent of 
the islanders; for they have not been 
happy under the American flag. They 
have demanded not only citizenship, 
but also universal suffrage, greater con- 
trol over their own local affairs, and a 
civilian governor. Their restlessness 
has found expression in fiery speeches, 
in memorials to Congress, and in fer- 
vid newspaper articles. The agitation 
has indeed become so heated that a 
Virgin Island editor was recently sen- 
tenced to prison for publishing a state- 
ment of the American Civil Liberties 
Union charging the naval administra- 
tion with misgovernment. 

Not only the islanders have taken 
the United States Government to task 
for its manner of administering their 
affairs. Lucius J. M. Malmin, who 
went to the islands in 1920, as first 
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THE NAPLES OF THE WEST 
One of the most beautiful as well as capacious harbors in the world—St. Thomas from the 
ruins of Blackbeard’s castle, with its decaying guns. 
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there, is strong- 
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the naval rule. 
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that the naval 
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seeing nothing in 
the islands but a 
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under the provisions of an act of Congress ap- 
proved March 3, 1917, “to provide a tem- 
porary government.” Full power was dele- 
gated to the President under the statute and 
he has always appointed a naval officer as 
governor. However, it is maintained that the Bny radica 
government is really a civil government be- flislike to : 
cause it is subject to the President by virtue fhite plan 
of an act of Congress and not by virtue of his Bhe Negros 
authority as commander-in-chief ; 
of the army and navy. The 
Judge Advocate General of the 
Navy has held that the islands 
can be transferred to the Bureau 
of Insular Affairs by Executive 
Order and, if desired, a civilian 
appointed governor, subject to 
the consent of the Senate. 

By some, including Judge 
Malmin, it is contended that the 
best way in which to dispose of 
the problem of the islands’ gov- 
ernment is to annex them to 
Porto Rico, from which they are 
only about forty miles distant. 
But this solution would be re- 
pugnant to the Virgin Islanders, 
who dislike the Porto Ricans 
and fear annexation. 

The Virgin Islands of the 
United States, so called to dis- 
tinguish them from the British 
Virgin Islands which lie nearby, 
have an area of 132 square miles 
divided among the three main 
islands of St. Thomas, St. Croix, 
and St. John, and in 1917 had a 
population of 26,051, of whom 
92.4 per cent were Negroes. 
The population, which had been 
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rtue of his Bhe Negroes who, as has been shown, consti- 
tute an overwhelming majority, 
should gain control of the gov- 
ernment, they would make a 
mess of things because of the 
high degree of illiteracy and 
ignorance that obtains among 
them. 

The 1917 census disclosed 
that 24.9 per cent of the island- 
ers more than ten years old 
were unable to read and write. 
Illiteracy has undoubtedly been 
reduced since then by the intro- 
duction of compulsory school at- 
tendance for all children be- 
tween the ages of seven and 
fifteen. 

The West End News, pub- 
lished in the island of St. Croix, 
declared not long ago that while 
the present government of the 
Virgin Islands is distasteful to 
a certain element of the native 
population, “made up of discon- 
tented local politicians with 
perpetual axes in need of grind- 
ing, a leaning toward a black 
government, and an incurable 
list for public oratory .. . the 
upper classes of Virgin Island 
society, both white and colored, 
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are in favor of the present excellent 
policy,” and would be reluctant to see 
the navy go. 


From the earliest times there has been 
unrest among the colored population of 
the Virgin Islands. Under the Danish 
regime the salves engaged in uprising 
after uprising. Some of these insurrec- 
tions were put down only with much 
bloodshed and only after extensive 
burning of plantation houses and de- 
struction of crops. The slaves were 
freed on July 4, 1848. 

The Virgin Islands enjoyed their 
greatest prosperity in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. Agriculture 
thrived under slave labor. But trade 
was the principal source of wealth. As 
Denmark was neutral in most of the 
great European wars, the port of St. 
Thomas—one of the finest harbors in 
the world—generally was open to the 
ships of all nations. It was a free port 
and great depots of merchandise were 
established there—merchandise which 
was to be transshipped to other places. 

At one period the Virgin Islands 
were the rendezvous of pirates, as the 
names of some of the outlying cays— 
Rum Island, Dead Man’s Chest, Money 
Rock, Fallen Jerusalem—suggest. St. 
Thomas was much visited by privateers 
and Blockade runners, also. During 
the Revolutionary War two hundred 
large ships were at one time counted 
in its harbor. 

It is worthy of note, incidentally, 
that Alexander Hamilton was at one 
time a resident of St. Croix, where he 
was employed as a clerk by a merchant. 
On September 6, 1772, he wrote to his 
father from St. Croix, describing a hur- 
ricane that had visited the islands. The 
description was so vivid, the letter so 
well written, that the boy’s admiring 
relatives decided to send him to the 


United States (Concluded on Page 27) 
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—Keystone 
Bluebeard’s Castle (not the same as Black- 
beard) is one of the show places of St. 
Thomas. The legend has it that a pirate 
built it, but it was more likely the Danes 
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—Ewing Galloway 
A sugar mill on St. Croix. This and bay 
rum are the two principal industries. 





—Publishers Photo Service 
A Panama hat market in St. Thomas. This 
is another flourishing trade. 
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THE ISLANDERS WANT AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP 


This is a parade of natives celebrating the anniversary of the American purchase. 


They did 


not secure citizenship, however, until the recent Congress. 





A Debate 


RESOLVED: That the entire coal 
mining industry in the United States 
should be unionized. 


Foreword 


VERY one knows that the coal mining 

industry of the United States is in an un- 
satisfactory condition from the standpoints of 
efficiency of production, frequency of strikes, 
and welfare of labor. The fact that the 
representatives of the United Mine Workers 
and the operators in the Central Competitive 
Field of the bituminous mines have been 
unable to agree on a contract to succeed the 
Jacksonville agreement of 1924 (Scholastic, 
Feb. 5, 19, March 5, 19) and that the work- 
ers in a part of this field are probably being 
called out as this issue reaches its readers 
(April 1) is sufficient evidence of a need for 
some kind of reorganization. Numerous 
schemes for meeting the problem, some in- 
volving legislation by Congress, have been 
proposed, and a national Coal Commission 
appointed by President Harding has made 
far-reaching recommendations for the stab- 
ilization of the industry, which have not yet 
been acted upon. 


The coal problem is frequently stated in 
terms of Federal ownership, control, or reg- 
ulation of the industry. Proposals of this 
nature are unlikely to obtain any wide ac- 
ceptance with the American public in the 
near future and discussion of them must re- 
main largely academic. A much more im- 
mediate and practical question, however, has 
to do with the movement for the establish- 
ment of trade unions (i.e., branches of the 
United Mine Workers) in the industry, and 
the debate here published brings together for 
the first time a thorough analysis of the argu- 
ments for and against unionization, at the 
same time illuminating many problems of 
coal mining which are affected by union 
policy. While the present discussion is con- 





Should the Coal Industry Be Unionized? 


Prepared by Benjamin H. Williams, Ph. D. 
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Coal map of the United States, showing chief producing districts and the strength of the 


United Mine Workers, from data of the U. S. Geological Survey. 
In the light (dotted) areas, no mines are operating under 
In the cross-hatched districts, some mines are union and some are not. 


mines are completely unionized. 
union contracts. 


cerned primarily with the soft coal felds, it 
should be remembered that the anthracite in- 
dustry, which is confined entirely to a small 
area in northeastern Pennsylvania, has prob- 
lems of its own and is already completely 
unionized. 


Affirmative Brief 
I. Unionization is needed to produce stability 
in the coal fields. 
A. Instability of production is the bane of 
the coal industry and results in 


INTERIOR OF A BITUMINOUS MINE IN ILLINOIS 


Notice the mining machine on the left (more than half the soft coal is now mined by 
machine), the shoring timbers, and the men filling cars. 





In the black areas the 


1. Coal famines and suffering on the part 
of the public. 


2. The destruction of 
wastage of capital. 

3. Unemployment and destitution on the 
part of labor. 


B. The lack of responsible organization 
among the workers in a large part of the 
coal fields is responsible for instability. 


1. The refusal of the operators to recog- 
nize the unions is a denial of the right of 
the workmen to organize, and inevitably 
leads to strikes. 
(a) The right to organize will never be 
abandoned by labor. 
(b) Peace in the coal fields is therefore 
impossible until the unions are recognized. 


investments and 


2. The tactics of the operators are such as 
to provoke actual lawlessness on the part 
of those who would otherwise be law- 
abiding American citizens. 
(a) Mine guards are employed who re- 
fuse to permit discussion or assembly on 
the part of the workers. 
(b) The workers are reduced to a system 
of peonage which is humiliating and un- 
endurable. 
(c) Such harsh and un-American op- 
pressions are provocative of violence. 


3. The existence of unions in some fields 
and of non-union conditions in others 
causes cutthroat competition between sec- 
tions of the country. 
(a) This exploits labor and brings dis- 
aster to many of the mines that are try- 
ing to deal fairly with labor. 
(1) The investments in many union 
mines (in Pennsylvania and Ohio, for 
example) have been destroyed by the 
competition of the operators in the non- 
union fields. 
C. Unionization will promote stability and 
peace. 


1. The chief cause of dispute betweed 
miners and operators will be removed. 
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2. An agency will be provided through 
which the workers may submit their com- 
plaints to the operators in an orderly and 
dignified manner. 
3. The responsible and experienced dis- 
trict organizations of the unions will be 
able to cooperate with the operators in the 
enforcement of signed agreements. 
(a) This influence will restrain the local 
organizations from calling strikes for 
petty reasons. 
4. An agency for the arbitration of dis- 
putes can be set up which will settle all 
disputes in a peaceful manner . 
D. The argument that the unions are lawless 
and disorderly is largely propaganda on the 
part of those who oppose labor. 
1. Disorder and strikes are characteristic 
of the “fighting period” only, during which 
the unions are seeking to become established. 
2. When once established, the interests of 
the organization are on the side of peace 
and the maintenance of agreements. 
(a) There is mich more harmony and 
peace in the coal fields that are unionized 
than in the non-union fields, such as those 
in West Virginia, where the disorders 
became so great that the Federal Gov- 
ernment was requested by the state 
authorities to send troops to assist in 
keeping order. 
E. No contention is made that the union 
should be permitted to use violence. 
1. The law can step in to prevent violence, 
whether on the side of the miners or the 
operators. 
Il. Unionization will bring about more ef- 


ficient production in the fields that are now 
non-union. 


A. A cooperative spirit will result from- 


unionization and bring about more efficient 
labor. 
1. This will be due to the identification of 
labor with the industry, which is impos- 
sible while there is continual strife over 
the question of unionization. 
B. Suggestions of improvement in methods of 
mining can better be made by men who are 
actually employed in the work of mining. 
1. Such suggestions will be more readily 
made through organized labor than by un- 
organized laborers. 
C. Education of workers will inevitably be 
one of the most important functions of the 
local unions. 
1. Such education will’ promote industrial 
efficiency. 
III. Unionization will result in obtaining a 
more satisfactory and just wage for the 
laborer. 
A. Unorganized individuals have no chance 
of securing justice in bargaining against 
large combinations of capital. 
1. This is proved in industry, agriculture 
and in every branch of economic life. 
2. Collective bargaining on the part of the 
workers is the only solution. 
B. The rise of the miners’ unions has brought 
about a great increase of wages. 
1. Prior to organization in some com- 
munities, the miners were paid wages as 
low as $1.25 to $2.00 per day. 
2. After organization in the same com- 
munities the wages were raised to as high 
as $7.00 to $10.00 per day. 
Cc The fact that wages have risen in the 
non-union fields is largely due to the increases 
in the union fields. 
1. This is shown by the fact that the non- 
union wages tend to be high in those com- 
munities where they have to compete with 
union mines for labor. 
2. In sections where the non-union mines 
are remote, the operators tend to exploit 
their workmen. 
(a) Wages im some cases have gone 
down to disgracefully low levels. 


D. Unionization will help solve the wage 
problem by assisting to reduce the number 
of surplus laborers in coal mining. 
1. At present there are about 800,000 so 
engaged, where as the work could be done 
effectively by 600,000. 
2. The unions, through assisting in stabil- 
ization and labor control can help to bring 
about the elimination of the surplus miners 
and a more even distribution of working 
time. 
IV. Unionization will improve working and 
living conditions in mines and communities 
which are now notoriously bad. 
A. The unions are an influence on the side 
of safety. 
1. The workers have, of course, a vastly 
greater interest in safety than has any other 
group. 
2. They have a political influence which 
makes their demands effective. 
(a) They have secured many laws and 
regulations making for safer conditions. 
3. When organized they are in a better po- 
sition to demand safer conditions from the 
employers. 
(a) The local union presents its de- 
mands to the employer through a com- 
mittee, which is able to secure far more 
respect for its suggestions than would the 
individual miners. 
4. Among skilled union miners the accident 
rate is lower than among the less skilled 
non-union miners. 
B. Living conditions will improve. 
1. The rise in wages will raise the stand- 
ard of living. 
2. Better facilities can be requested of the 
employers. 
C. Present intolerable conditions of suppres- 
sion of the rights of free speech and of as- 
semblage will be done away with. 
D. Lawlessness on both sides will be reduced. 


Negative Brief 


I. Unionization of all coal mining in the 
United States would be disastrous to the na- 
tion’s interests in that it would surrender a 
vital industry into the hands of an oppressive 
and arbitrary minority group. 
A. An unrestricted coal supply is absolutely 
essential. 
1. Coal is necessary to prevent suffering 
and actual loss of life in winter. 
2. Coal is the foundation of the nation’s 
industries. 
B. The nation’s chief hope in time of strike 
is in the supply obtainable from the non- 
union mines, which comprise from one-half 
to one-third of the total. 
1. These produce enough at present to 
enable the nation to survive a general 
strike in the union fields. 
2. If these mines were unionized the whole 
nation would be at the mercy of the United 
Mine Workers. 
C. Unionism has made the national supply 
much less secure. 
1. Many union mines are shut down be- 
cause of high costs. 
2. The intrusion of union agitators into 
non-union fields has had the effect of stop- 
ping production in many cases. 
3. The United Mine Workers are even now 
threatening to-call a general strike in the 
bituminous fiélds. 
D. The interests of the entire nation must 
not be sacrificed for the fancied betterment 
of a comparatively small group. 
1. The miners and their families number 
between three and four million as com- 
pared with the entire population of 
120,000,000. 
2. America’s place in the world depends 
upon a free coal supply. 


(Concluded on Page 23) 
































Composition of the coal mining population. 
Nearly two-thirds are native Americans 


AMOUNT OF COAL TO BS SKIPPED 
(Willione of net tone) 








Coal mining is a seasonal industry. Monthly 
records of shipments show that April is the 
poorest month, November the best. 


Average number 
of men employed, 1890-1923. 
(Reports of the U. S. Geo- vA 
iogical Survey.) The dotted 
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There are too many miners. The increase 
in recent years is largely in soft coal fields. 
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The non-union mines have gained in the 


competition since 1920 while production in 


union mines has dropped. 


The Fortnight Abroad 


Nationalists Overwhelm Lower Yangtse and Precipitate Crisis, 
Killing Americans at Nanking 


Cantonese Take Over Shanghai 


HE consummation toward which the 
whole Chinese drama of the past year 
has moved with the inevitability of Greek 
tragedy arrived last week when the Southern 
Nationalist army, pressing forward with 
bloodless victories of propaganda over the 
disaffected troop of the Northern warlords, 
entered the city of Shanghai and occupied 
the native quarters. Chang Tsung-chang, 
the Shantung bandit chief, was unable to 
hold his lines and retired in confusion 
toward the northwest. It appears that Chang 
is dickering with the Canton leaders for in- 
ducements to fade out of the picture. The 
cities of Soochow, Nanking, and Chinkiang 
to the northwest, also fell before the Can- 
tonese onslaught. The entire Yangtse val- 
ley, from Szechuan to the sea, is now in the 
hands of the Nationalists, whose ascendancy 
compasses a good two-thirds of the republic. 
The most serious disturbances were at 
Nanking, where the Nationalists, apparently 
drunk with power, fired on a group of 155 
American civilians, including women and 
children from the missions, who had concen- 
trated at the Standard Oil compound for 
protection. Two American gunboats in the 
river and a British cruiser shelled the city 
around the compound and sent a landing 
party under cover of this barrage to assist 
the foreigners to the boats. Several lives 
were lost in the operation, and the fate of the 
Americans in the city is still in doubt. The 
outbreak may have dangerous consequences if 
the anti-foreign aggression spreads. 

The Nationalists, as has been predicted, 
have not attempted to storm the International 
Settlement of Shanghai, nor the French 
quarter. Pei Tsung-shi, the Cantonese local 
commander, contented himself with con- 
solidating his control outside the concessions, 
and stood in readiness to confer with the for- 
eign consuls and the Shanghai Municipal 
Council, an independent body, over the status 
of the international zone. There is every 
likelihood that peaceful negotiations will lead 
to some such joint control as occurred at 
Hankow. Pei issued a manifesto that Shang- 
hai would be the base of a world revolution, 
which was taken seriously by few. 

Meantime, the native population, egged on 
by bands of expert Nationalist agitators, 


went on a prolonged spree of general strike 
and rioting. The celebration was echoed 
8,000 miles westward by an orgy of joy in 
Moscow over the victory of the radical 
armies at Shanghai. While the Nationalist 
troops refrained from violence, the civilian 
coolie mobs surged about the barriers and 
bridgeheads of the International quarter, and 
picked forces of American marines, shoulder 
to shoulder with the British Coldstream 
Guards, repelled all attempts at invasion. 
Rifle butts were used in preference to bullets, 
for the foreign authorities have no desire 
to initiate bloodshed. Thousands of refugees, 
both native and foreign, poured into Shang- 
hai. The American and British civilians 
from up-country were received in the Settle- 
ment, and ships stand ready along the har- 
bor to take them out at a moment’s notice. 

American mission buildings, the custom 
house, and other foreign properties were at- 
tacked and looted in anti-foreign riots at 
Wuhu, on the Yangtse below Hankow, when 
that city was taken by the Cantonese. Min- 
ister MacMurray at Peking instructed Con- 
sul-General Lockhart at Hankow to protest 
personally to the Nationalist Government, 
and Foreign Minister Eugene Chen promptly 
issued orders that American lives and prop- 
erty were not to be molested. 

In the interior, back of the fighting lines, 
it is plain that the Nationalist regime is 
gaining stability. A majority of American 
missionaries are in sympathy with the move- 
ment, and the mission colleges in the occupied 
region, including the Canton Christian Col- 
lege, have agreed to a complete transfer to 
Chinese hands. The heads of such institu- 
tions and the majority of the faculties will 
be Chinese. Religious teaching will not be 
compulsory. 


League of Nations 

The greatest accomplishment of the recent 
session of the League’s Council was the peace- 
ful solution of what might have become a 
dangerous conflict between France and Ger- 
many—the control of the Sarre Valley. This 
little basin on the border of Lorraine, a 
treasure-house of coal and iron, is needed by 
both these industrial nations. The Treaty of 
Versailles provided that it should remain 
under League control until 1935, when a 
plebiscite is to be held to determine whether 
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SHANGHAI 
The city is com- 
posed of _ three 
main sections, the 
International  Set- 








tlement, headquar- 
ters of all foreign 
investments and in- 
fluences in China; 
the French settle- 
ment, a smaller con- 
cession; and the na- 
tive city, both new 
and old. It is the 
latter that the Na- 
tionalists have oc- 
cupied. Shanghai 


does not lie on the 
Yangtse, but on the 
Whangpoo, several 
miles 

mouth. 
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ADMIRAL BRISTOL 


Who successfully negotiated a resumption 
of treaty relations between the U. S. and 
Turkey. 


the inhabitants want French or German sov- 
ereignty. French troops have occupied it 
since the war. A local police force has now 
been recruited, and the Germans asked the 
French to withdraw their garrison. The 
League’s committee, headed by a Canadian, 
recommended a corps of special transport 
guards from the allied armies of occupation. 
The German objection to this was com- 
promised by a reduction in size and other 
safeguards satisfactory to both Stresemann 
and Briand. Upon Stresemann’s return to 
Berlin, his action, although freely denounced 
by the press, was accepted by the Marx Cab- 
inet as a necessary concession. 


Disarmament 

That there will be a conference of some 
sort in response to President Coolidge’s pro- 
posal to the powers is now certain. Britain 
and Japan having publicly accepted, new 
invitations were dispatched to France and 
Italy, urging them to send at least an in- 
formal observer. Both delayed replying be- 
cause they were unable to decide whether to 
“play ball” with powerful America, or to 
maintain their traditional arms policy as ex- 
pressed through the League conferences. In 
the French cabinet, Briand is in favor of 2 
measure of cooperation with America, but is 
opposed by Poincare, Tardieu, and Marin, 
the Nationalist leaders. 

Whatever the outcome of the “conversa- 
tions” initiated by Coolidge, it is clear that 
it must bear a close relation to the work of 
the League’s conference, which is considered 
paramount by all the European nations. The 
Preparatory Commission has made no prog- 
ress, perhaps for the very reason that Amer- 
ica’s lone hand is distrusted by the others. 
Minister Hugh Gibson presented a long note 
on the findings of the Commission to date 
which indicated outspoken opposition to the 
majority views. Its main burden was that 
the U. S. cannot favor any plan of interna- 
tional supervision of essential industries or 
of arms limitation agreements. It wants no 
itinerant foreigners nosing into American af- 
fairs! America would, however, support 2 
plan to give world-wide publicity to statistics 
of manufacture of arms and munitions, 
either private or governmental. This sug- 
gestion was immediately thwarted by the 
Italian delegation. 
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April 2, 1927 


Roumania Tightens Grip 
on Bessarabia 

Bessarabia is a slice of territory between 
the Pruth and the Dniester Rivers on the 
Black sea, largely inhabited by Russians and 
containing the Russian city of Kishinev. It 
has long been coveted by Roumania, and was 
promised to that nation by the Allied Powers 
in return for her assistance in the war. The 
Treaty of Paris (1920) ceding Bessarabia to 
Roumania, had already been ratified by 
France and Great Britain, and last month 
the Italian Parliament put its stamp of ap- 
proval on it. Japan’s signature is still neces- 
sary to make the deal effective. Russia, how- 
ever, is far from accepting passively what 
she considers an unjust theft. This feeling 
is shared by the whole Russian people. Even 
such moderates as Kerensky, now in this 
country, declare that the Bessarabian treaty 
is an “effort on the part of European 
diplomacy to injure the fundamental national 
interests of Russia under the guise of anti- 
Bolshevism.” Roumania wil! sooner or later 
have to settle the question with Russia and 
is planning to negotiate with the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. 


Italy’s Balkan Ambitions 


The slang phrase “fine Italian hand” is 
given new meaning by Italy’s gesture of 
support to Roumania. The whole Italian 
program in the Balkans begins to appear as 
a deliberate attempt to dominate the eastern 
shore of the Adriatic by gradual penetration 
preliminary to a forcible seizure, and to build 
an iron ring of enemies around Yugoslavia, 
whose natural interests in this region are 
thus threatened. All along the Dalmatian 
coast, Italy possesses little Gibraltars of 
Roman culture. While but one per cent of 
the population is Italian, they own 95 per 
cent of the industry. In Albania (Scholastic, 
Jan. 8, Feb. 5), the so-called president, 
young Ahmet Bey Zogu, is kept in power by 
Italy against the overwhelming opposition of 
the populace, and Zogu is expected shortly 
to declare himself King as well as dictator. 

The Italians now charge that Yugoslavia 
is engaged in a gigantic plot for a revolt in 
Albania, and is concentrating military forces 
on the Italian and Albanian borders. Rome 
sent a note of protest to France, which sym- 
pathizes with the Yugoslavs in the quarrel, 


LOUIS BORNO 


President of Haiti, elected by a Council of 
American appointment. 


and also asked Germany to help keep peace, 
declaring that the Italian objectives in the 
Adriatic were not aggressive. Belgrade may 
appeal to the League of Nations, but Italy is 
hostile to League action. The entire situation 
is charged with explosives that might easily 
involve all the major powers. 


Turkey and America Again Speaking 


The ambiguous situation in which Turco- 
American relations were left by the defeat 
of the Lausanne Treaty in the Senate and the 
expiration of the trade agreement between 
the two nations (Scholastic, Mar. 5) has 
been patched up again by the skillful diplo- 
macy of Rear Admiral Mark L. Bristol, the 
American High Commissioner. An agree- 
ment was reached by him with the Angora 
Government which will continue the present 
arrangements regarding commerce on a basis 
of complete reciprocity until June 1, 1928. 
Diplomatic and consular representatives are 
to be appointed as soon as practicable, in- 
cluding ambassadors. If the Lausanne Treaty 
is not ratified by the Senate before that, a 
new treaty will be negotiated. This agree- 
ment will relieve American business men 
and educational interests in Turkey, which 
were in danger of serious discrimination on 
account of Turkish resentment. Japan is 
said to be making an intensive drive to se- 
cure Turkish markets. Admiral Bristol is 
to be appointed commander-in-chief 01 the 
Asiatic fleet, and various other names are 
mentioned for the new ambassadorship, in- 
cluding Joseph C. Grew, present Under Sec- 
retary of State. 


Mexico Conciliatory? 


Ambassador Tellez lived up to his predic- 
tion that he would come back, and his return 
may be followed by new proposals to the 
State Department that would provide a peace- 
ful way out of the oil law tangle. During 
his stay in Mexico City he had numerous 
conferences with Calles, and while their 
purport was not divulged, it is considered 
certain that some concessions will be made 
by Mexico to preserve American friendship. 
The revolutionary movement against the 
Calles Government seems to be growing in 
strength, and Calles must at all costs prevent 
the importation of arms by the rebels. It 
was announced at Washington that the anti- 
smuggling agreement would not be renewed. 
While this is distinct from the arms embargo, 
it is interpreted as a warning to Mexico that 
the more drastic action may follow. <A 
majority of the Mexican Cabinet and Con- 
gress are said to be persuaded that Mexico 
must compromise, and amendments to the oil 
laws may be voted in return for an Amer- 
ican promise to keep the rebels unarmed. 


“Independent” Haiti 


The Negro Republic of Haiti has been 
since 1915 a protectorate of the United States, 
though nominally an independent nation. The 
State Department, through Brig. Gen. John 
H. Russell, High Commissioner at Port-au- 
Prince, with a force of marines, exercises 
complete control of customs, police, sanitation, 
etc., and President Louis Borno, according to 
common report, says and does little without 
consulting his American guardians. It was 
somewhat surprising, then, to hear Borno, a 
fortnight ago, speak up and notify Senator 
William H. King of Utah (Dem.) that he 
would not be allowed to enter the republic 
on a trip of inspection which King had pro- 
posed. The State Department, when con- 
sulted, said it could do nothing, for Haiti 
is a “sovereign nation” and can keep out any 
one she wishes. The explanation lies in the 
fact that Borno is unpopular with the Haitian 
natives, and the American military regime is 
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Dr. Judson 


Dr. Remsen 


Deaths of the Month 


Artsibashev, Mikhail Petrovich, 49, March 4, 
author of realistic novels of Russian life 
and customs. 


Fildes, Sir Luke, 83, Feb. 27, noted British 
painter, best known for his picture “The 
Doctor,” which attained world-wide pop- 
ularity. 


Fuld, William, 54, Feb. 26, toy manufacturer 
and inventor of the Ouija board. 


I-See-O, 80 March 10, last of the Kiowa 
Indian Scouts, and a sergeant of the U. S. 
Army for his services in Indian uprisings. 


Judson, Dr. Harry Pratt, 76, March 4, Presi- 
dent Emeritus of the University of Chi- 
cago and author of numerous authoritative 
works on educational subjects. 


Knight, Rear Admiral Austin Melvin, 72, 
Feb. 26, former Commander-in-Chief of the 
Asiatic Fleet, and ex-head of Naval War 
College at Newport. 


Megrue, Roi Cooper, 43, Feb. 28, playwright, 
author of popular plays, “Under Cover” 
and “Under Fire.” 


Potthast, Edward, 69, March 11, noted 
American landscape and portrait painter. 
His work is found in leading museums. A 
favorite motif was that of children playing 
on the beach. 

Remsen, Dr. Ira, 81, March 5, President 
Emeritus of Johns Hopkins University and 
editor and founder of the American Chem- 
ical Journal. He was the discoverer of 
saccharin. 

Rothwell, Walter Henry, March 12, con- 
ductor of the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
Orchestra. 

Ruthenberg, Charles E., March 2, general 
secretary of the Worker’s (Communist) 
Party of America. His body is to be in- 
terred in the Kremlin, the “Westminster 
Abbey” of Communist Russia. 

Smith, Henry Preserved, 80, Feb. 25, author, 
educator, and theologian, who was sus- 
pended from the ministry of the Presby- 
terian Church many years ago for “heresy.” 
He became a Congregational minister and 
Professor of Biblical Literature in Amherst 
College. 

Tschakste, President Jan Y., 69, March 14, 
first president of the Republic of Latvia 
and leader of the delegation that secured 
at Paris recognition of Latvia as a nation. 

Wilson, Joseph R., Feb. 26, brother of the 
late president, Woodrow Wilson, and a 
successful insurance manager. At his 
brother’s wish he abstained from _ politics. 








equally unpopular. King has been one of 
the most outspoken critics of American policy 
in Haiti, and has said disparaging things 
about Borno, which the latter resents by ex- 
cluding him. The Senator decided to avoid 
trouble by not attempting to enter. 





The Fortnight in Public Affairs 


Radio Commission Starts Untangling Air Chaos; Tax Cut 
Assured Next Winter; Sinclair Convicted 


Recess Strategy 


44 E evil that men do live after them; 

the good is oft interred with their 
bones.” Shakespeare might have written this 
as a motto for the 69th Congress. It is gone, 
but its shortcomings are still with us. 

The emergency created by the failure of 
the Senate to pass the Second Deficiency Bill 
may not be so bad as at first thought. It is 
true that several Federal judges will receive 
no pay for several months, veterans’ pensions 
will be held up, and the new Radio Board 
must pay expenses out of its own pocket. 
But Washington officialdom is ingenious. 
There are many “centingent funds” and con- 
venient cubby holes from which a cabinet 
head can transfer money for special purposes. 
The Secretary of War, deprived of the 
$2,700,000 pay and subsistence necessary to 
keep the Army up to a strength of 115,000 
until July 1, when the regular appropriations 
for the next fiscal year become effective, con- 
sidered the possibility of cutting 31,000 men 
off the payroll. But this was one time when 
it was cheaper to spend than to save. The 
cost of discharging so many men and of re- 
cruiting an equal number again in July would 
have been over twice as much as the deficit 
in the appropriation. Discharged soldiers 
must be given a final allowance of $60 each, 
and provided with railroad fare back to their 


homes. It was decided therefore to keep the 
Army intact and go into debt for the 
expenses. 


The Veterans’ Bureau also dug up cash 
from the income of converted insurance 
policies, and will begin a special loan serv- 
ice April 1 for veterans who are entitled to 
loans on their adjusted service certificates, 
which the banks refused to honor in Janu- 
ary, and for which Congress did not provide 
in the Bonus Law. 

All California is indignant over the fili- 
buster that killed the Swing-Johnson Boulder 
Canyon Dam bill near the close of the ses- 
sion. The danger of disastrous floods in the 
Imperial Valley from the Colorado River is 
as serious as ever, for the torrent may eat 
through the weak alluvial banks at any time 
and cover that fertile area with sixty feet of 
water. Secretary of the Interior Work ap- 
pointed a fact-finding committee to advise 
the Government on the merits of the Boulder 
plan and other development projects on the 
river. And a group of progressive senators 
and others interested, including Johnson, 
Norris, Borah, Frazier, Nye, Howell, Gifford 
Pinchot, Pennsylvania’s ex-governor and 
other prominent conservationists, met in 
Washington and planned an aggressive cam- 
paign this summer to educate the public to 
the need of action to prevent Boulder Dam, 
Muscle Shoals and other such projects from 
being exploited by the “electrical power 
trust.” Most of those present were advocates 
of Government ownership or operation. 


Tax Reduction 


The Ways and Means Committee, main- 
spring of the House financial system, voted 
to meet in November to construct a new tax 


bil, ‘withthe’ help of Treasury officials. 


Chairman Green will attempt. to push it 
through Congress before Christmas. The 
March quarterly income tax returns reached 
approximately $600,000,000, which is almost 
$100,000,000 beyond the same period last 
year. The surplus in the Treasury on next 


June 30 is likely to be between $500,000,000 
and $600,000,000, instead of the $383,000,000 
estimated by the Director of the Budget in 
December. President Coolidge, Senator 
Smoot, Senator Curtis, Chairman Green, and 
other Administration leaders, have declared 
themselves in favor of substantial reductions, 
although Secretary Mellon, with his customary 
caution, will not commit himself on any ex- 
tensive program, and wants the surplus ap- 
plied again to reduction of the public debt. 
Senator Smoot proposes the lowering of cor- 
poration taxes, which have not been reduced 
since the war, abolition of the automobile, 
theatre and club: taxes, and reduction of the 
rates for the middle class of income tax 
payers. The Democrats, who demanded a 
large reduction in the last Congress, now 
charge the Republicans with stealing their 
thunder. While any tax cut will be de- 
pendent in part on the future state of busi- 
ness, the present surplus prospects will un- 
doubtedly create an irresistible demand for 
heavy reductions. 


The Radio Commission 

The new Federal Radio Commission lost 
no time in getting down to business and its 
personnel inspired general confidence. Ad- 
miral Bullard, the chairman, is at present on 
the high seas returning from China. In his 
absence the commission elected Judge Eugene 
O. Sykes of Mississippi acting chairman, who 
explained the Commission’s plans in a radio 
talk from WRC. Its first act was to extend 
present licenses of all broadcasting stations 
until further notice and to stop the granting 
of new licenses. A thorough survey of ex- 
isting stations is under way. Applications 
must now be filed by all stations, and the 
Commission has absolute powers to withhold 
any licenses necessary to straighten out the 
tangle caused by unrestricted broadcasting on 
duplicate wave lengths. The Commission 
also announced public hearings at which in- 
terested persons can present suggestions for 
reducing interference. A joint commission 
was appointed at Canada’s request, to take 
up the question of competition between Amer- 
ican and Canadian stations for the 95 avail- 
able wave lengths in the present broadcast- 
ing “band.” 


The. Reed Committee 


Whether or not the Reed special committee 
still has any authority is the bone of one of 
the most exciting dog-fights of recent years. 
Naturally Senators-elect William S. Vare and 
Frank L. Smith, Samuel Insull, and others 
whose electoral activities it is investigating, 
deny its credentials. And they are supported 
strongly by David A. Reed, the other Penn- 
sylvania senator, and many regular Repub- 
licans, who say the committee’s power ex- 
pired on March 4, and want all campaign 
investigations referred to the Senate’s stand- 
ing Committee on Privileges and Elections. 
The Reed committee has held several meet- 
ings since adjournment. Senator Keyes of 
New Hampshire, chairman of the Disbursing 
Committee, refused to sign vouchers for its 
expenses. It then dipped into its own 
pockets for $1000 expense money and in- 
structed David S. Barry, sergeant-at-arms of 
the Senate, to proceed to Pennsylvania and 
seize ballot-boxes in four counties in which 
W. B. Wilson, Vare’s opponent, declares 
fraud occurred, in addition to the Philadel- 
phia and Pittsburgh boxes which are already 
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REAR ADMIRAL W. H. G. BULLARD 
Chairman, Federal Radio Commission 


in Washington. This Barry declined to do 
without legal advice, and the Committee then 
sent its own agent to get the boxes, and will 
carry the case to court, if need be. The 
members of the committee and some consti- 
tutional lawyers contend that the commit- 
tee’s life extends until it completes the work 
it was appointed for and is formally dis- 
charged, and that the Senate, being a “con- 
tinuing body,” gives authority to its com- 
mittees during the recess. 


The Colleges and Mr. Mellon 


The sentiment among educated Americans 
for revision or cancellation of the war debt 
settlements received a new boost when 116 
members of the faculty of Princeton Uni- 
versity, headed by President John Grier Hib- 
ben and Professor Dana C. Munro, issued a 
statement endorsing the similar action of the 
Columbia Faculty last December. The pres- 
ent settlements, they said, do not meet the 
needs of the situation; we should not impose 
this tremendous burden of taxation for the 
next two generations on friendly countries 
in a common cause, and America is coming 
to be regarded with increasing odium abroad. 
Secretary of the Treasury Mellon, who is 
mainly responsible for the present American 
debt settlements, replied to the Princeton state- 
ment in detail, defending the Administration 
policy, and urging that “capacity to pay” is 
the fairest formula that can be found for the 
taxpayers both of America and the debtor 
nations. He declared that all the principal 
debtors are already receiving in German 
reparations more than enough to offset their 
payments to the U. S.—a statement which 
drew fire from England as a misrepresenta- 
tion of the facts. 


The Prohibition Job 


Who will obtain the post of Commissioner 
of Prohibition, created by the recent Congress 
to head the new independent prohibition en- 
forcement unit in the Treasury Department? 
Numerous men have been mentioned for the 
job, the appointment to which rests with Sec- 
retary Mellon. General Andrews, the As- 
sistant Secretary. at present in charge of en- 
forcement, does not want the job. The Anti- 
Saloon League has a candidate in Roy A. 
Haynes, who holds the rank of commissioner 
under the old law; but with only nominal 
authority. Mr. Mellon is said to prefer John 
D. Pennington, who has made an excellent 
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The Board of Review of Foreign Service 

Personnel, consisting of prominent members 

of the consular and diplomatic service. 

Second from left is F. A. Sterling, new 
Minister to Ireland. 


record as dry administrator at Pittsburgh. 
Other men prominent in enforcement circles 
who have been mentioned are Major H. H. 
White of Washington, E. C. Yellowley of 
Chicago, and Dr. J. M. Doran, of the indus- 
trial alcohol division. General Andrews 
meanwhile began a shake-up in the force to 
weed out men who cannot meet the Civil 
Service requirements of the new law. 


The Foreign Service Revolt 


Some of the younger members of the For- 
eign Service personnel, headed by Lawrence 
Dennis, secretary of the American Legation 
at Managua, Nicaragua, have protested 
against the promotion policy of the State De- 
partment, which they allege is determined 
largely by the wealth and social position of 
the men in the diplomatic career. Under the 
Rogers Act, which now governs appointments 
below the rank of Minister (Scholastic, Feb. 
20, 1926), the personnel is regularly reviewed 
and rated by a Personnel Board composed 
of experienced career men in the Department. 
Promotions are based on the records given by 
this Board. Dennis sent in his resignation 
several weeks ago, but was persuaded to 
withdraw it after conference with Secretary 
Kellogg. He also criticized the publicity 
methods of the Department, alleging that im- 
portant dispatches from the field are ignored 
in Washington, and trivial matters given to 
the public press. Whether his charges have 
anything to do with the present tension in 
Nicaragua has not been proved. Reports that 
Dennis was instructed by the State Depart- 
ment last fall to work for the election of 
Adolfo Diaz to the presidency have been 
denied. 


Sinclair Guilty of Contempt 

Harry F. Sinclair, New York oil operator, 
under indictment for defrauding the Govern- 
ment in the Teapot Dome naval oil reserve 
lease, was found guilty of contempt of the 
U. S. Senate by a jury in the District of Co- 
lumbia Supreme Court, for refusing to an- 
swer questions put to him by Senator Walsh 
when the oil lease investigation was under 
way in 1924. Sinclair’s refusal was by ad- 
vice of his attorneys, but since then the U. S. 
Supreme Court has upheld the right of the 
Senate to punish recalcitrant witnesses (Scho- 
lastic, Feb. 5), and the conviction was in- 
evitable. Sinclair filed an appeal, alleging 
Many errors in the case, and it will prob- 
ably be carried to the Supreme Court before 
it is settled. If the conviction is sustained, 
he will have to pay a fine and serve a year 
in a “common jail.” 


Self-Sacrificing Congressmen 
Two years ago Congress voted to increase 
the pay of both Senators and Representatives 
from $7,500 to $10,000. A few scattering 
members believed that they were under obli- 


gation to their constituents, who had elected 
them to a job paying $7500. Representative 
Tucker of Virginia refused to accept the in- 
crease, and it now turns out that Senator 
Borah, the Idaho individualist, has been turn- 
ing back into the Treasury a quarter of his 
pay check, as a matter of principle. Borah 
thinks the higher salary is justified by the 
duties of the job and the high cost of Wash- 
ington living, but that the raise should be 
made only at the end of Senate terms. An- 
other Senator, Frank L. Green of Vermont, 
who was seriously wounded by a bullet fired 
by a prohibition agent in 1924, has declined 
to accept $7500 authorized by the Senate for 
his medical expenses. 








Coal Debate 


(Concluded from Page 19) 


Il. Union production is wasteful and in- 

efficient. 

A. Unions have given no assistance in solv- 

ing the problem of more efficient production. 
1. They waste their time at local meetings 
in squabbling about dues and imaginary 
grievances. 

B. Because of limitations of production, vari- 

ous restrictions on efficient management, and 

petty strikes, the unionized mine is not able 

to produce so cheaply as the non-union mine. 
1. Many of the union mines have been 
forced to shut down. 
2. The union states of Illinois, Ohio, In- 
diana, Iowa and Missouri have shown a 
marked decrease in production since 1920, 
while the predominantly non-union states 
of West Virginia, Kentucky and Alabama 
have shown an increase. Pennsylvania, 
which has both union and non-union fields, 
has shown a decrease, due largely to the 
drop in production in union mines. 


Ill. The miners’ unions have proved to be 
poor instrumentalities for representing the 
best interests of the workers. 

A. They are non-representative. 

1. At the meetings of the miners’ locals the 

attendance is generally small, frequently 

running less than five per cent of the total 
membership. 

2. Many members have been forced to join 

against their better judgment. 

3. Many miners in the non-union fields 

have left the union areas because of their 

dislike for the unions. It would not be 
fair to force these men into unions. 
B. The unions are under unintelligent lead- 
ership. 

1. Leaders are frequently chosen from 

among men who can make the most vocif- 

erous complaints rather than from those 
who are wise in counsel. 

2. The local unions are out of touch with 

the district officers and thus have to rely 

on the less experienced local leaders. 

3. Strikes are called for trivial reasons. 
(a) Because a miner at one colliery left 
his union button at home by mistake (Re- 
port of U. S. Coal Commission, p. 125). 
(b) Because the foreman at one mine 
which contained gas insisted on the use 
of safety lamps (Jbid., p. 126). 

C. The unions are tyrannical toward their 
own members and frequently compel the 
adoption of oppressive measures. 

1. Such are the irritating “check-off,” by 

which dues, fines and assessments are de- 

ducted from the miner’s pay. 
D. The union betrays the real interests of 
the workers by acquiescing in and defending 
acts of violence. 

1. As in the deplorable massacre at Her- 

rin, Illinois. 

2. As in the numerous lawless disturbances 

in the West Virginia fields. 
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3. Violence would be much worse were it 
not for the employment of mine guards, 
which are real forces for law and order in 
remote communities. 


IV. Unionization is mot necessary to secure 
the interests of the mine workers. 
A. The function of presenting the miner’s 
case can be better performed by the repre- 
sentation of the workers through a company 
union as in the Colorado Fuel and Iron Com- 
pany and other progressive concerns. 
1. Grievances can thus be presented in reg- 
ular form. 
2. Advice on the conduct of the business 
may be given freely, and is in fact solicited 
by the employers. 
3. Such organizations maintain cordial 
feelings within the industry instead of con- 
ditions of suspicion and strife. 
B. The union is not necessary to secure ade- 
quate wages for the miners. 
1. Wages depend upon economic condi- 
tions and not upon unionization. 
2. In some non-union fields higher wages 
are paid than in union fields. 
3. It is better for the worker to secure reg- 
ular employment at a reasonable wage in 
a non-union mine than to be given a high 
wage rate in a union mine which is fre- 
quently shut down. 
€. The union has done little to assist in 
safety work. 
1. This work has been carried on largely 
through “safety first’ campaigns which 
originate with insurance companies and 
mine owners. 
2. In some cases the unions have actually 
blocked the use of safety devices. 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


Texas Race Discrimination Law Void 
Supreme Court Upholds Negro Who Was Denied Right to Vote in Democratic Primary 


HE efforts of the Democratic 

Party to retain a pure white po- 
litical complexion in the Southern 
states have been fairly successful. 
When, however, the Texas legislature 
passed a statute barring Negroes from 
the Democratic primaries, it came into 
conflict with the “equal protection” 
clause of the Constitution of the United 
States and the act was declared null 
and void by the Supreme Court in a 
recent unanimous decision. 

The Fourteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution provides among other 
things that no state shall “deny to any 
person within its jurisdiction the equal 
protection of the law.” The contro- 
verted act of the Texas legislature, 
which was passed in 1923, provided 
that “In no event shall a Negro be 
eligible to vote in a Democratic Party 
election held in the State of Texas.” 
In 1924 Dr. L. A. Nixon, a Negro citi- 
zen of El Paso, sought to vote in the 
Democratic primary and was prohibited 
by the election officials, acting under 
the terms of the statute. Dr. Nixon 
then brought suit against the officials 
for barring him. In the course of time 
the suit reached the United States Su- 
preme Court. The question which the 
court was concerned in answering was: 
Does the Texas law, which prohibits 
black citizens from enjoying a privilege 
permitted to whites, deny equal pro- 
tection to Negroes? 

The court found no difficulty in an- 
swering the question in the affirmative. 
Mr. Justice Holmes, the son of the 
famous poet and considered by many to 
be the greatest living American jurist, 
wrote the opinion. Referring to the 
above quoted “equal protection” clause 
he said: “What is this but declaring 
that the law in the states shall be the 
same for the black as for the white; 
that all persons, whether colored or 
white, shall stand equal before the laws 
of the states, and in regard to the 
colored race, for whose protection the 
Amendment was primarily designed, 
that no discrimination shall be made 
against them by law because of their 
color.” 

Students of civics will at once raise 
the question as to whether the Texas 
law did not also violate the 15th 
Amendment, which proclaims that “The 
right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged 
by the United States or by any state 
on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude.” There is some 





Negroes are usually admitted to the polling 
booths of northern cities without hindrance. 


doubt as to the applicability of this 
amendment, however, because of the 
previous position of the Supreme Court, 
taken in the famous Newberry Case, 
that “primaries” are not “elections” 
but rather “nominations.” This ques- 
tion was not considered by the court in 
the recent case for the reason that the 
law was plainly a violation of the Four- 
teenth Amendment and there was no 
reason to consider other objections to 
it. Some legal opinion has been ex- 
pressed since the decision that the court 
is showing a new inclination to the 
classifying of primaries as elections, 
and therefore under the control of Con- 
gress, which can regulate elections but 
not nominations. It is difficult, how- 
ever, to see that any such trend is to 
be found in the decision. The court 
merely decided that a law which denies 
to one race a privilege which may be 
exercised by another is a denial of 
“equal protection.” The question of 
the character of primary elections was 
not considered. 

The decision does not mean that the 
Democratic Party will at once be in- 
vaded by Negroes. Other means than 
plain discrimination written into the 
law will doubtless be used to bar them. 
A favorite method of circumventing the 
Constitution in the Southern states is 
through partiality in the administration 
of the law, so that a statute which on 
is face applies to all alike is enforced 
so as to apply only against colored 
citizens. The constitutions of some 
states provide that before a citizen can 
vote he must be able to read the Con- 
stitution or explain a part when read 
to him. The following is an election 
scene in one of the older southern com- 
munities, as described by an experi- 
enced Southern election official. An 
ignorant white approaches the election 
board to be examined as to his qualifica- 
tions. He is asked to explain the part 
of the state constitution which provides 
that a Governor must be thirty years 


of age. He replies that it means that 
the Governor must be thirty years old, 
whereupon he is congratulated for his 
keen perception and high intelligence 
and is handed a ballot. Then comes 
Rastus, intent upon exercising his suf- 
frage. He confronts the board and is 
asked to explain what is meant by the 
provision that the right of habeas 
corpus shall not be abridged. “Habus 
Corpus,” says Rastus, scratching his 
head. “Dat Corpus is a dead sumthin’, 
but ‘deed Boss, dat Habus is too im- 
plicated foh me.’’ Whereupon he re- 
tires voteless. 








Stephen Whitman 


(Concluded from Page 5) 

has succeeded in doing this; that we 
understand Madonna Gemma’s hatred 
of the crudity of the place and of 
Lapo’s gifts; we understand as well the 
retainers’ superstitious fear of the 
woman who seemed to be bringing mis- 
fortune on the house; and Lapo’s awk- 
ward blundering love. 

Certainly the story is well written. 
And so, having all these qualities: a 
central figure; a crisis in his affairs; a 
well sustained mood; an experience 
successfully conveyed; and a _ remote 
background adequately and unostenta- 
tiously touched in; we have that un- 
usual result, a thoroughly successful 
historical romance in which the char- 
acters live and move and never become 
wooden pieces shifted here and there 
by the author. 

Mr. Whitman was born in Philadel- 
phia January 10, 1880. He received 
his preparatory education at Exeter 
and Lawrenceville and later took a 
bachelor’s degree at Princeton. During 
the war he acted as Cable Censor for 
the U. S. Naval Reserve Force. In ad- 
dition to numerous short stories, several 
of which, like “The Last Room of All,” 
deal with mediaeval Italy, he is the 
author of the following novels; Pre- 
destined, published in 1910; The 
Happy Ship (1911); The Isle of Life 
(1913); Children of Hope (1916); 
Sacrifice (1922). 


ACTING PLAYS 


For Amateurs: Monologs, Recitatio 
Drills, Minstrel and Vaudeville Jokes 
Sketches; ideas for entertainments. 
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The Raymond Orteig prize of $25,000 for 
the first aviator to make a non-stop flight 
from New York to Paris will probably be 
captured this spring. Three expeditions ‘are 
now under preparation. They are: Com- 
mander Richard E. Byrd, who will use a 
Fokker plane; Lieutenant Noel Davis, who 
will use a Pathfinder plane; Captain Rene 
Fonck who will fly in a Sikorsky. 

oO 


“The Three Graces” as King Edward VII 
named the John Singer Sargent portrait of 
the Misses Wyndham, has been sold by the 
nephew of the ladies to the Metropolitan 
Museum for $90,000. 


The first impeachment case tried by the 
Indiana Senate in ninety-two years has begun 
with the trial of Judge Clarence W. Dearth, 
charged with corruption and other high 
crimes, among others suppression of freedom 
of the press in the case of George R. Dale. 


A great chandelier made of thousands of 
pieces of gleaming Bohemian glass, which 
forty workmen spent a year in putting to- 
gether has been recently presented to the 
Cathedral of Saint John the Divine, by the 
government of Czecho-Slovakia. 





Colonel Lawrence as an obscure private in 
the British Aviation Corps. 


Bubbles from the News Caldron 


The new Roxy Theatre, the largest moving 
picture playhouse in the world, opened re- 
cently with all of its 6200 seats filled although 
the charge for the opening night was $11.00 
a seat. Thousands were turned away and 
stood outside to watch the notables of the 
city enter. The theatre cost $10,000,000 and 
was built by S. L. Rothafel, known to radio 
fans as Roxy. 


10} 

A group of artists led by Rockwell Kent 
have organized under the name “Aginst” 
with the object of dispelling the idea that 
the National Academy of Design is repre- 
sentative of American artists. An immediate 
canvass of the 9000 commercial artists and 
art students of the country will be made to 
ascertain their opinion of the Academy. 


0] 

The case of Dr. Frederick A. Cook, former 
Arctic explorer, serving a sentence of four- 
teen years in connection with a fraudulent 
oil deal, will be used to determine whether a 
federal court may grant probation to federal 
prisoners. The Federal Court of Texas has 
granted Dr. Cook freedom for a probationary 
period of five years. The Department of 
Justice will dispute their action. 


o 
Col. Thomas Lawrence, “uncrowned King 
of Arabia,” published in England 150 copies 
of his adventures (Scholastic, Feb. 5) for his 
friends to read. In order to protect the copy- 
right in America he arranged with the 
Doran Company to print an edition of 
twenty-two copies here. Of these only ten 
will be for sale at $20,000 a copy. Colonel 
Lawrence does not wish to share the intimate 
account of his adventures with the public. 
A much abridged edition will be available 
to the public later at usual prices. Colonel 
Lawrence is so modest that he declined all 
proffered honors upon his return to England 
and buried himself as a private in an avia- 
tion camp. 
o 


Commander Francesco de Pinedo, the 
Italian long-distance aviator, reported lost in 
the Brazilian jungles, reached Manaos, on 
the Amazon safely. 

Dinosaur Hall, of the American Museum 
of Natural History, said to contain the finest 
collection of pre-historic reptilian remains in 
the world, was opened recently with a tea 
at which gentlemen in cutaways ate pink 
cakes at flower-decked tea tables beside the 
bony tableau of a “tea” in the Cretaceous 
period wherein a thirty-foot allosaurus ate a 
conquered brontosaurus. 


The recently discovered Gwinnett letter 
(see Bubbles, March 19) sold at auction at 
$51,000, a new world’s record for auto- 
graphed letters. 


Jose Capablanca, world’s chess champion, 
again demonstrated his invincibility when he 
carried off first prize in the New York tourna- 
ment (Scholastic, March 5), without iosing 
a game. His nearest rivals were Alekhine 
of Paris and Nimzowitsch of Denmark. Mar- 
shall, the American champion, was a bad last. 


President Hopkins, of Dartmouth, shocked 
football circles by a proposal that college 
teams be limited to sophomores and juniors, 
paid coaches be eliminated in favor of 
amateur seniors, and two teams from each 
college play “home-and-home” games with 
others on their schedules. 









WELKER COCHRAN 


The new national champion of balkline bil- 
liards. This young star had been rising 
steadily for several years past until in the 
recent international tournament he defeated 
the world's best—Hoppe, the former cham- 
pion, Hagenlacher, Schaefer, and others. 





PRINCETON STUDENTS PROTEST 


“Old Nassau,” in common with other col- 
leges, has recently prohibited the use of 
automobiles by students in the vicinity. 








DR. JAMES T. SHOTWELL 


Professor of History at Columbia University, 
who is now in Berlin as the first intellectual 
ambassador from America since the war. 
He was appointed to a professorship estab- 
lished by the Carnegie Foundation in the 
German “Hochschule” of Politics. 





Outdoor Good Manners 
(Concluded from Page 11) 


tion of the scarlet toyon—the Christ- 
mas berry or California “holly,” as it 
is sometimes called—the chief yuletide 
decoration of the Pacific coast. The 
yucca is also under legal protection. 
Last year schools in every state ob- 
served Wild Flower Day, with many 
ingenious and interesting programs. In 
some schools wild-flower conservation 
plays were presented to teacher-parent 
associations; in others wild-flower 
posters were effectively used to teach 
the lessons desired. Such legends as 
“Pick a Few,” “Make the Wild 
Flowers Last,” “Think of Others,” 
“Never Pull Roots,” etc., were shown 
with colored pictures of wild flowers. 
These posters were parade from room 
to room or grouped on the stage of the 
school auditorium, and the story of each 
told by its holder and maker. Wild- 
flower talks, nature recitations, songs 
and dances, and a “Save the Wild 
Flowers” pledge formed part of the 
programs. In places where spring was 
sufficiently advanced to permit it, trips 
to nearby parks and woodlands were 
made ‘and the pupils were taught scien- 
tific methods of flower-gathering. 
Many of the foremost educators 
agree with the founders of National 
Wild Flower Day that the remnants of 
our wildings can be saved by the ef- 
forts of the younger generation. Mr. 
Stillman has had hundreds of letters 
of endorsement of this plan from school 
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superintendents, famous naturalists, 
and national organizations. Dr. Clara 
Barrus, literary executor of the late 
John Burroughs, has incorporated the 
observance of the day in the annual 
services held at the grave of the great 
naturalist by the John Burroughs 
Memorial Association on “Apple Blos- 
som Sunday” in May. Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton has appealed to the Wood- 
craft League of America through its 
official organ, The Totem Board, for 
the observance of the day. 


The consensus of opinion of all who 
know, is that if wild flowers are to be 
picked at all, everyone must learn how 
to pick them so as not utterly to de- 
spoil the plants. A few blooms only 
should be taken where there is danger 
of extermination, and frequently it is 
better to take none at all, but to leave 
all the blossoms to seed for another 
year and thus increase their chance for 
survival. Woody stems should be 
cleanly cut close to the base, not torn 
or broken off. In this way wounds will 
heal. 


A list of flowers that should not be 
picked at all within twenty-five miles 
of any large town or tourist point, and 
beyond that only sparingly, includes: 
anemone, azalea, bird-foot violet, blue- 
bell, clematic, columbine, dogtoothed 
violet, dogwood, cardinal flower, gen- 
tian, holly, Indian pipe, Indian paint- 
brush, all lilies, lady’s slipper, lobelia, 
larkspur, Mariposa lily, marsh mari- 
gold, mountain laurel, maidenhair, 
climbing and walking ferns, lupine, 
mission bell, phlox, pitcher plant, po- 
gonia, redbud, snow plant, shooting 
star, spring beauty, swamp pink, trail- 
ing arbutus, twin flower, toothwort, tril- 
lium, and toadflax. 


Among flowers that may be freely 
taken, with little or no danger of ex- 
termination are: aster, black-eyed 
Susan, buttercup, bouncing Bet, cone 
flower, clover, bluet, evening primrose, 
goldenglow, goldenrod, cream cup, 
Queen Anne’s lace, cow parsnip, yar- 
row, blazing star, daisy, dandelion, fox- 
glove, wild lilac, morning glory, water 
hyacinth, and many “weeds,” such as 
milkweed, fireweed, smartweed, poke 
weed, pickerel weed, dye weed, iron 
weed, thistles, and mullein. 

In nearly every community or school 
someone will be found who is an au- 
thority on local conditions, and the 
nature study teacher, if there is one, 
may always be appealed to for infor- 
mation. If no other reason existed for 


care in wild-flower picking than “Out- 
door Good Manners”—the slogan of 
right-minded nature-lovers everywhere, 
that should be sufficient, and all greedi- 
ness and piggishness would be pre- 


cluded. 
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A scene 


Columbus appealing to Isabella. 
from the motion picture film “Columbus” in 
the “Chronicles of America’ Series 


Forgotten Anniversities 
of April 


1811—Robert Raikes died. In 1780, at 
5 the age of forty-five, he established the 
first Sunday School in the world in Glou- 
cester, England. His notices concerning it, 
in the Gloucester Journal, which he owned, 
were widely copied, and at the time of his 
death Sunday Schools were _ established 
throughout England. His statue stands on 
the banks of the Thames. 
10) 

1906—At 5:12 A. M. an earthquake 
18 rocked the city of San Francisco for 

one minute and five seconds, over- 
throwing buildings, breaking water mains 
and twisting tracks. Fire immediately fol- 
lowed and raged for three days through 
buildings built of redwood as protection 
against tremors. The city was rebuilt with 
extreme rapidity, concrete, steel and_ brick 
replacing wood. 

1898—The United States declared war 
21 against Spain, going to the aid of the 

Cuban fight for independence. Rich 
Cuban sugar brokers, hoping for annexation 
of Cuba, had long urged the step which the 
sinking of the Maine precipitated. Spain 
was distant and weak and poor, and the 
American victory was 5 meee 


1451—Isabella I of Spain was born 
23 in Madrigal. Forty years later she 

demonstrated her independent mind 
by pledging her jewels to aid the mad 
Genoese sailor at whom all the court laughed. 
She rode in shining armor at her king’s side 
when he fought the Moors at Granada and 
made Spain a united nation. 


first newspaper published in Amer- 

ica, appeared with John Campbell, 
local postmaster, as editor. The news in it, 
copied from English journals, was invariably 
at least thirteen months old. 


24 1704—The Boston News Letter, the 
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The Virgin Islands 
(Concluded from Page 17) 


and give him an education. The story 
of Hamilton’s early experiences is told 
in Gertrude Atherton’s historical novel, 
The Conqueror. 

The United States took formal pos- 
session of the Virgin Islands, as has 
been stated, on March 81, 1917. An 
interesting feature of the proclamation 
of Christian X, announcing their ces- 
sion, is the monarch’s list of titles. He 
calls himself, besides King of Denmark, 
“King of the Vandals and the Goths.” 

The convention between the United 
States and Denmark, under which the 
latter sold the islands for $25,000,000, 
offered the people the privilege of pre- 
serving their Danish citizenship or of 
accepting citizenship in the United 
States. The people assumed that 
without delay they were to be given the 
right to become American citizens. 
That right has been until now denied 
them. The State Department having 
held that although they were “na- 
tionals,” they were not “citizens.” 

In a joint resolution adopted by the 
colonial councils of St. Croix, St. 
Thomas and St. John on February 15, 
1924, they said the islanders felt they 
were discriminated against “through 


the fact that, while they were full citi- 
zens of Denmark prior to the transfer, 
they are not now full citizens of the 
United States.” The State Depart- 
ment issued passports to them as “in- 
habitants of the Virgin Islands, en- 
titled to the protection of the United 
States.” 

The United States bought the Vir- 
gin Islands for military reasons. They 
were desired for the protection of the 
Panama Canal and to keep them out 
of the hands of a potential enemy. 

The revenues of the islands are 
meager and cannot be depended on to 
support themselves. The Federal gov- 
ernment probably will have to appropri- 
ate, at least for many years, money 
with which to meet the expenses of the 
island government. 

The people are so poor that the 
majority of the men are barred from 
voting in their local elections by the 
requirement that every voter shall own 
property yielding a yearly rent of at 
least $60 or have a clear annual in- 
come of at least $300. 

There is scant probability that St. 
Thomas will ever again be a great 
trading center or rendezvous of ship- 
ping. The islands’ best chance of re- 
gaining their lost prosperity lies in de- 
veloping agriculture and in building 
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up a tourist business. Inadequate rain- 
fall and labor troubles have played 
havoc with the sugar planters in St. 
Croix. Irrigation may help the situa- 
tion. But diversification of crops of- 
fers better possibilities. The Virgin 
Islands import many kinds of food 
which the people could raise them- 
selves. 

The delightful winter climate and 
the picturesqueness of St. Thomas may 
bring visitors from the United States 
in sufficient numbers to augment ap- 
preciably the incomes of the islanders. 
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JT oward Industrial Democracy 
(Concluded from Page 8) 


union is necessarily himself an employee of 
the company whose representatives he must 
meet. These company representatives are his 
own superior officers. He will hesitate to 
state his case before them as aggressively as 
he would if they did not have the right to 
discharge him. He will be handicapped also 
by reason of the fact that the organization 
behind him consists only of his fellow em- 
ployees. If he represented the workers in 
the whole industry he would have much more 
information at his disposal that would be 
helpful to him in meeting the arguments of 
the employers. This limitation in member- 
ship, also, will make him hesitate about re- 
sorting to a strike. In all of these respects 
the trade union seems to occupy a stronger 
position. 

On the other hand, there can be greater 
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cooperation between management and em- 
ployees through company unionism than or- 
dinarily prevails where the employees are 
members of trade unions. The company union 
representatives are in closer and more con- 
stant touch with management than is gen- 
erally the case with officers of trade unions, 
and thus may come to understand better the 
purposes of management. There is no reason, 
however, why trade union officials should 
not understand and cooperate with manage- 
ment in the accomplishment of purposes that 
are of equal concern to employers and em- 
ployees. Historically and traditionally, trade 
unions have not done this, but in recent years 
there have been some very important steps 
taken in this direction. 


The important thing about company unions, 
however, from the standpoint of this article, 
is not whether they are better or worse than 
trade unions, but whether they represent any- 
thing important in a movement for industrial 
democracy. Trade unionists, recognizing the 
shortcomings mentioned above, are altogether 
opposed to the company unions. Many friends 
of trade unionism think of the company 
union movement as a hindrance to be swept 
aside before anything really democratic in in- 
dustrial relations can be established. Never- 
theless it is my belief that company unionism 
must be included as one of the evidences of 
the growth of a democratic spirit in industry. 
It is the influence of that spirit that has led 
to their establishment. Some employers have 
undoubtedly set up employee representation 
plans in the hope of controlling them and 
thus preventing the workers from developing 
any real power of their own. Even here de- 
mocracy is obviously at work, for if such an 
employer did not fear the growth of genuine 
democracy he wuld not offer a substitute for 
it. Furthermore, the moment he helps to 
establish any plan by which the employees 
may register their opinions, however weak 
and ineffective the particular plan may be, 
he has taken a step away from industrial 
autocracy; and the thing he has thus initiated 
may grow. 

If this is true of the plans set up to head 
off democratic tendencies, it must be far 
more emphatically true of those that have 
been established with no such purpose. In 
many cases, company unions have come into 
being where there had been no visible effort 
on the part of employees toward any other 
form of organizatin. Such movements fre- 
quently bring about an immediate and obvi- 
ous gain in the influence of the employees 
over industrial relations. 


THE SCHOLASTIC 





In recent years there has been a wide de- 
velopment of employee representation plans 
in England and the United States. In Eng- 
land many shops have what are called 
“Whitley councils” or “works councils,” 
which are committees with both management 
and men represented for the hearing of 
grievances and the regulation of working 
conditions. These differ from company 
unions in the United States in that the plans 
are developed through the trade unions and 
not independently of them. In America the 
representation plans range from out-ard-out 
company unions to very complete schemes of 
employee control. One of the most famous 
of these is the “Golden Rule” Nash ciothing 
plant in Cincinnati, in which employze con- 
trol is steadily advancing and where the 
whole enterprise is to be turned over to the 
employees in a few years. This plant is 
now operating under a trade union agree- 
ment. Another interesting plan is that of 
the Dutchess Bleachery of Wappingers Falls, 
New York, where the employees elect a board 
from their own number with an e<ecutive 
secretary, which controls housing, recreation, 
and other community activities. The em- 
ployees participate in the profits, and have 
equal representation on the board of man- 
agement with the stockholders. The Dennison 
Manufacturing Company, the Filene Depart- 
ment Store in Boston, and the Proctor & 
Gamble Company (Ivory Soap), are a few 
of the corporations in which the workers have 
more than a passive voice in the manage- 
ment, while the Columbia Conserve Compan) 
is in the process of turning the ownership 
of the plant over to the employees, who 
already control the management. No one of 
these schemes could be applied universally to 
all forms of industry, and they are only in- 
dications of a spirit that is manifesting itself 
here and there in industry. 

With respect to company unions in gen- 
eral, I do not think of them as more than 
rather feeble beginnings toward democracy 
in industry. That, in my opinion, can be 
achieved only through the agency of volun- 
tary organizations of employees, organized 
and developed through their own initiative, 
and limited in their scope not by the chance 
divisions of ownership but by the extent cf 
the different industries. 
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What Price English? 
(Concluded from Page 13) 


board of the wayside, the advertiser 
fairly shouts at the passerby, using 
strong, imperative sentences to compel 
action. We are told what to eat, what 
car to drive, what soap to use for that 
school girl complexion. Try analyzing 
the slogans on the billboards. There’s 
grammar in them, as well as in our 
text-books. Are all these slogans com- 
plete sentences? What kind of sen- 
tences are used most often? Is it just 
by accident that they attract the eye, 
or has sentence structure anything to 
do with their striking note? Are the 
words long or short? How are they 
arranged? Is alliteration ever used? 
Are the writers of billboard slogans 
students of English for effect? 


The headlines in the newspapers 
compel our attention, but why do they? 
Is it merely a matter of news that 
draws us? What kind of verbs do 
news-writers prefer? What voice, 
active or passive? Are there any direct 
objects in head lines? Just look, direct 
objects top nearly every column. The 
head-writer has used them designedly. 
He knows their forcefulness. No, 
grammar with its law and regulation is 
not just a school-boy’s worrisome task. 
The news-writer understands sentence 
structure, and with conscious aim makes 
his sentences strike the mark. 


Skill with words comes then by 
practice and study, not, as the writer 
of advertising would have us believe, 
by reading a book about words, by sub- 
scribing to a magazine, by taking a cor- 
respondence course in good English. 
These may help, but don’t be deceived 
by these alluring advertisements. A 
fluent use of language is the result of 
long and continuous reading and study. 
Facility and felicity of expression do 
not come by accident, nor by coupon 
clipping. Writing is a highly conscious 
art, if we are to believe the biographies 
of authors. A gifted writer, who 
charms us by the fluid flow of his sen- 
tences, is discovered by his own con- 
fession to be a most painstaking crafts- 
man. Only by years of practice and 
conscious effort does writing approach 
an unconscious art. 


No single book can teach us “how to 
converse on science, art, literature and 
music.” (This would be an unpardon- 
ably dull accomplishment anyway, and 
would rob us of all our friends, if we 
did all the talking, as do the pictured 
heroes of the advertisements.) 

No series of books can show us “How 
to be a Wizard with Words.” In school 
today and now, you as students are 
building your vocabulary ; you are gain- 


ing ease and effectiveness in the use of 
words every time you stand before your 
classmates to discuss the daily lessons. 
Every piece of literature studied, every 
book read, every excursion to the dic- 
tionary, every passage memorized, 
every conversation, is helping slowly to 
fashion and design that vari-colored, 
many angled, word-mosaic known as a 
vocabulary, through which, as with a 
thousand eyes, we see and interpret the 
earth. 








Extra Curricular Activities 
(Concluded from Page 12) 


generation must be pioneers in its own 
field of ideals and accomplishment. 
Each generation must finally make its 
own appraisal of life in terms of its 
own standards of excellence. We elders 
do not want to impose our standards 
upon you, but we do want to be of such 
help in providing opportunities that 
you will have the finest joy in all the 
world—the joy of creative achieve- 
ment. Student activities supply you 
with many such chances. 

There is an intense craving within 
each of us to reach out for the facts 
and meanings of life. We all like to 
stand beside our fellows and play an 
active part in the world about us. The 
poet, the seer, the philosopher have had 
this urge for expression and accom- 
plishment even more than we. This 
craving makes us strive all the time to 
enlarge our experience. Whatever 
enables us to enlarge our experience in 
the best possible way is satisfying. To 
do things a little better than they have 
ever been done before is an aspiration 
that brings us close to beauty. It is 
the release of this hidden power in 
achievements of excellence that gives 
meaning and value to life. 

Ethical judgment develops through 
practice day by day. The qualities of 
life which we live and practice week in 
and week out determine the whole- 
someness or the frivolity of our char- 
acters. The final outcome is moral 
worth or moral flabbiness. Your school, 
with all its interests and activities, is 
your community—as real a community 
as any you will ever know. Its well- 
being, tone, standards, ideals and pur- 
poses depend as much upon your high 
mettle and spirit as upon the members 
of the faculty. 

As one born and reared largely in 
the great West, and as one who has 
studied long the heroic struggles and 
sacrifices of our pioneer settlers, I can 
nevertheless agree fully with William 
Allen White when he declares, “The 
conquest of the prairies was something, 
but the conquest of the heart of youth 
is vastly more important.” 
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The Last Room of All 


(Continued from Page 4) 


over the faces of the wondering servants. 
The harp twanged its plaintive interlude; 
then the song continued, quavering, soaring, 
athrob with this new pathos and reverence, 
that had crept like the counterfeit of a celes- 
tial dawn upon a world long obscured by a 
brutish dusk. 

Raffaele Muti sang of a woman exalted far 
above him by her womanhood, which rivaled 
Godhood in containing all the virtues requi- 
site for his redemption. Man could no longer 
sin when once she had thought pityingly of 
him. Every deed must be noble if rooted in 
love of her. All that one asked was to wor- 
ship her ineffable superiority. How griev- 
ously should one affront her virtue, if ever 
one dreamed of kisses! But should one dream 
of them, pray God she might never stoop 
that far in mercy! No, passion must never 
mar this shrine at which Raffaele knelt. 

In the ensuing silence which quivered from 
that cry, there stole into the heart of Ma- 
donna Gemma an emotion more precious, 
just then, than the peace that follows absolu- 
tion—a new-born sense of feminine dignity, 
a glorious blossoming of pride, commingled 
with the tenderness of an immeasurable 
gratitude. 


About to part for the night, they exchanged 
a look of tremulous solemnity. Her beauty 
was no longer bleak, but rich—all at once too 
warm, perhaps, for a divinity whose only 
office was the guidance of a _ troubadour 
toward asceticism. Her frail comeliness was 
radiant with his poetical ecstasy—of a sud- 
den too flushed, one would think, for a youth 
whose aspirations were all toward the in- 
tangible. Then each emerged with a start 
from that delicious spell, to remember the 
staring servants. 


They said good night. Madonna Gemma 
ascended to her chamber. It was the horse- 
boy Foresto who, with a curious solicitude 
and satisfaction, lighted Raffaele Muti up to 
bed. 


But old Baldo, strolling thoughtfully in 
the courtyard, caught a young cricket chirp- 
ing in the grass between two paving-stones. 
On the cricket’s back, with a straw and white 
paint, he traced the Muti device—a tree trans- 
fixed by an arrow. Then he put the cricket 
into a little iron box together with a rose, 
and gave the box to a man-at-arms, saying: 

“Ride to Lapo Cercamorte and deliver this 
into his hands.” 

Next day, on the sunny tower, high above 
the hillside covered with spring flowers, Raf- 
faele resumed his song. He sat at the feet 
of Madonia Gemma, who wore a grass- 
green gown embroidered with unicorns, em- 
blems of purity. The crone was there also, 
pretending to doze in the shadows; and so 
was Foresto the horse-boy, whose dark, still 
face seemed now and again to mirror Raf- 
faele’s look of exaltation—a look that came 
only when Madonna Gemma gazed away 
from him. 

But for the most part she gazed down at 
Raffaele’s singing lips, on which she dis- 
cerned no guile. ‘Tireless, he sang to her of 
a world fairer even than that of her maiden- 
hood. It was a region where for women all 
feeling of abasement ceased, because there 
the troubadour, by his homage, raised one’s 
soul high above the tyranny of uncompre- 
hending husbands. 

The day wore on thus. The sun had dis- 
tilled from many blossoms the whole in- 
toxicating fragrance of the springtime. A 
golden haze was changing Madonna Gemma’s 


prison into a paradise. Her vision was 
dimmed by a glittering film of tears. Her 
fingers helplessly unfolded on her lap. She 
believed that at last she had learned love's 
meaning. And Raffaele, for all his youth 
no novice at this game, believed that this 
dove, too, was fluttering into his cage. By 
sunset their cheeks were flaming. At twi- 
light their hands turned cold. 


Then they heard the bang of the gate and 
the croaking voice of Lapo Cercamorte. He 
entered the hall as he had so often entered 
the houses of terror-stricken enemies, clash- 
ing at each ponderous, swift step, his mail 
dusty, his hair wet and disheveled, his dull- 
red face resembling a mask of heated iron. 
That atmosphere, just now swimming in 
languor, was instantly permeated by a wave 
of force, issuing from his herculean body 
and barbaric brain. When he halted before 
those two they seemed to feel the heat that 
seethed in his steel-bound breast. 

His disfigured face still insolvable, Lapo 
Cercamorte plunged his stare into Madonna 
Gemma’s eyes, then looked into the eyes of 
Raffaele. His hoarse voice broke the hush; 
he said to the young man: 

“So you are the sister of my friend Count 
Nicolotto ?” 

Raffaele, having licked his lips, managed 
to answer: “You mean his brother, sir.” 

Lapo Cercamorte laughed loud; but his 
laugh was the bark of a hyena, and his eyes 
were balls of fire. 

“No! with these legs and ringlets? Come 
here, Baldo. Here is a girl who says she is 
a man. What do you say, to speak only of 
this pretty skin of hers?” 

And with his big hand suddenly he ripped 
open Raffaele’s tunic half way to the waist, 
exposing the fair white flesh. The trouba- 
dour, though quivering with shame and rage, 
remained motionless, staring at the great 
sword that hung in its scarlet sheath from 
Lapo’s harness. 

Old one-eyed Baldo, plucking his master 
by the elbow, whispered: “Take care, Cer- 
camorte. His brother Nicolotto is your ally. 
Since, after all, nothing much has happened, 
do not carry the offense too far.” 

“Are you in your dotage?” Lapo retorted, 
still glaring with a dreadful interest at Raf- 
faele’s flesh. “Do you speak of giving of- 
fense, when all I desire is to be as courteous 
as my uneducated nature will allow? She 
must pardon me that slip of the hand; I 
meant only to stroke her cheek in compliment, 
but instead I tore her dress. Yet I will be 
a proper courtier to her still. Since she is 
now set on going home, I myself, alone, will 
escort her clear to the forest, in order to set 
her upon the safe road.” 

And presently Madonna Gemma, peering 
from her chamber window, saw her husband, 
with a ghastly pretense of care, lead young 
Raffaele Muti down the hill, into the dark- 
ness from which there came never a sound. 

It was midnight when Lapo Cercamorte 
re-entered the castle, and called for food and 
drink. 

Now the shadow over the Big Hornets’ 
Nest obscured even the glare of the summer 
sun. No winsome illusion of nature’s could 
brighten this little world that had at last 
turned quite sinister. In the air that Ma- 
donna Gemma breathed was always a chill 
of horror. At night the thick walls seemed 
to sweat with it, and the silence was like a 
great hand pressed across a mouth strug- 
gling to give vent to a scream. 
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At dinner in the hall she ate nothing, but 
drank her wine as though burning with a 
fever. Sometimes, when the stillness had be- 
come portentous, Lapo rolled up his sleeves, 
inspected his scarred, swarthy arms, and 
mumbled, with the grin of a man stretched 
on the rack: 

“Ah, Father and Son! if only one had a 
skin as soft, white, and delicate as a girl's!” 

At this Madonna Gemma left the table. 


Once more her brow became bleaker than 
a winter mountain; her eyes were haggard 
from nightmares; she trembled at every 
sound. Pacing her bower, interminably she 
asked herself one question. And at last, when 
Lapo would have passed her on the stairs, 
she hurled into his face: 


“What did you do to Raffaele Muti?” 


He started, so little did he expect to hear 
her voice. His battered countenance turned 
redder, as he noted that for the sake of the 
other she was like an overstretched bow, 
almost breaking. Then a pang stabbed him 
treacherously. Fearing that she might dis- 
cern his misery, he turned back, leaving her 
limp against the wall. 

He took to walking the runway of the 
ramparts, gnawing his fingers and muttering 
to himself, shaking his tousled hair. With a 
sigh, as if some thoughts were too heavy a 
burden for that iron frame, he sat down on 
an archer’s ledge, to stare toward the hut 
of the renegade Arabian. Often at night he 
sat thus, hour after hour, a coarse creature 
made romantic by a flood of moonlight. And 
as he bowed his head the sentinel heard him 
fetch a groan such as one utters whose life 
escapes through a sword-wound. 

One-eyed Baldo also groaned at these 
goings-on, and swallowed many angry 
speeches. But Foresto the horse-boy began to 
hum at his work. This Foresto had at- 
tached himself to Lapo’s force in the Fer- 
rarese campaign. His habits were solitary. 
Often when his work was done he wandered 
into the woods, to return with a capful of 
berries or a squirrel that he had snared. Be- 
cause he was silent, deft, and daintier than 
a horse-boy ought to be, Lapo finally bade 
him serve Madonna Gemma. 

Watching his dark, blank face as he 
strewed fresh herbs on her pavement, she 
wondered: “Does he know the truth?” 

Their glances met; he seemed to send her 
a veiled look of comprehension and promise. 
But whenever he appeared the crone was 
there. 

One morning, however, Foresto had time 
to whisper: “The Arabian.” 

What did that mean? Was the Arab 
magician, recluse in his wretched hut below 
the castle, prepared to serve her? Was it 
through him and Foresto that she might hope 
to escape or at the least to manage some re- 
venge? Thereafter she often watched the 
renegade’s window, from which, no matter 
how late the hour, shone a glimmering of 
lamplight. Was he busy at his magic? Could 
those spells be enlisted on her side? 


Then, under an ashen sky of autumn, as 
night was creeping in, she saw the Arabian 
ascending the hill to the castle. His tall 
figure, as fleshless as a mummy's, was 
swathed in a white robe like a winding- 
sheet; his beaked face and hollow eye- 
sockets were like a vision of Death. With- 
out taking her eyes from him, Madonna 
Gemma crossed herself. 

Baldo came to the gate. The ghostly 
Arabian uttered: “Peace be with you. I have 
here, under my robe, a packet for your 
master.” 

“Good! Pass it over to me, unless it will 
turn my nose into a carrot, or add a tail to 
my spine.” 
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The foreigner, shaking his skull-like head, 
responded: “I must give this packet into no 
hands but his.” 


So Baldo led the sorcerer to Cercamorte, 
and for a long while those two talked to- 
gether in private. 

Next day Madonna Gemma noted that 
Lapo had on a new, short, sleeveless surcoat, 
or vest, of whitish leather, trimmed on its 
edges with vair, and laced down the sides 
with tinsel. In this festive garment, so dif- 
ferent from his usual attire, the grim tyrant 
was ill at ease, secretly anxious, almost timid. 
Avoiding her eye, he assumed an elaborate 
carelessness, like that of a boy who had been 
up to some deviltry. Madonna Gemma soon 
found herself connecting this change in him 
with the fancy white-leather vest. 

In the hall, while passing a platter of 
figs, Foresto praised the new garment obsequi- 
ously. He murmured: 

“And what a fine skin it is made of! So 
soft, so delicate, so lustrous in its finish! Is 
it pigskin, master? Ah, no; itis finer than 
that. Kidskin? But a kid could not furnish 
a skin as large as this one. No doubt it is 
made from some queer foreign animal, per- 
haps from a beast of Greece or Arabia?” 


While speaking these words, Foresto flashed 
one look, mournful and eloquent, at Madonna 
Gemma, then softly withdrew 'from the hall. 
She sat motionless, wave after wave of cold 
flowing in through her limbs to her heart. 
She stared, as though at a basilisk, at Lapo’s 
new vest, in which she seemed to find the 
answer so long denied her. The hall grew 
dusky; she heard a far-off cry, and when she 
meant to flee, she fainted in her chair. 

For a week Madonna Gemma did not rise 
from her bed. When finally she did rise she 
refused to leave her room. 

But suddenly Lapo Cercamorte was gayer 
than he had been since the fall of Grangioia 
Castle. Every morning, when he had in- 
quired after Madonna Gemma’s health, and 
had sent her all kinds of tidbits, he went 
down to sit among his men, to play mora, to 
test sword-blades, to crack salty jokes, to let 
loose his husky guffaw. At times, cocking 
his eye toward certain upper casements, he 
patted his fine vest furtively, with a gleeful 
and mischievous grin. To Baldo, after some 
mysterious nods and winks, he confided: 

“Everything will be different when she is 
well again.” 

“No doubt,” snarled old Baido, scrubbing 
at his mail shirt viciously. “Though I am 
not in your confidence, I agree that a nice 
day is coming, a beautiful day—like a pig. 
Look you, Cercamorte, shake off this strange 
spell of folly. Prepare for early trouble. 
Just as a Venetian sailor can feel a storm of 
water brewing, so can I feel, gathering far 
off, a storm of arrows. Do you notice that 
the crows hereabouts have never been so 
thick? Perhaps, too, I have seen a face peep- 
ing out of the woods, about the time that 
Foresto goes down to pick berries.” 

“You chatter like an old woman at a 
fountain,” said Lapo, still caressing his vest 
with his palms. “I shall be quite happy soon 
—yes, even before the Lombard league takes 
the field.” 

Baldo raised his shoulders, pressed his 
withered eyelids together, and answered, in 
disgust: 

“God pity you, Cercamorte! You are cer- 
tainly changed these days. Evidently your 
Arabian has given you a charm that turns 
men’s brains into goose-eggs.” 

Lapo stamped away angrily, yet he was 
soon smiling again. 

And now his coarse locks were not un- 
kempt, but cut square across brow and neck. 
Every week he trimmed his fingernails; every 
day or so, with a flush and a hangdog look, 








he drenched himself with perfume. Even 
while wearing that garment—at thought of 
which Madonna Gemma, isolate in her 
chamber, still shivered and moaned—Cer- 
camorte resembled one who prepares himself 
for a wedding, or gallant rendezvous, that 
may take place any moment. 

Sometimes, reeking with civet-oil, he crept 
to her door, eavesdropped, pondered the 
quality of her sighs, stood hesitant; then 
stealthily withdrew, grinding his teeth and 
wheezing: 

“Not yet. Sweet saints in heaven, what a 
time it takes!” 

He loathed his bed, because of the long 
hours of sleeplessness. He no longer slept 
naked. At night, too, his body was encased 
in the vest of whitish soft skin. 

One morning a horseman in green and 
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yellow scallops appeared before the castle. 
It was Count Nicolotto Muti, elder brother 
of the troubadour Raffaele. 


Lapo, having arranged his features, came 
down to meet the count. They kissed, and 
entered the keep with their arms around each 
other’s shoulders. Foresto brought in the 
guestcup. 


Nicolotto Muti was a thin, calm politician, 
elegant in his manners and speech, his lips 
always wearing a sympathetic smile. By the 
fireplace, after chatting of this and that, he 
remarked, with his hand affectionately on 
Cercamorte’s knee: 

“I am trying to find trace of my little Raf- 
faele, who has vanished like a mist. It is 
said that he was last seen in this neighbor- 
hood. Can you tell me anything?” 


(Concluded in the Neat Issue ) 
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For English Classes 
By Ellen M. Geyer 


Shall we look at The Scholastic this time with 
a view to discussing what we read and what we 
read for? 


I. What Price English? The keynote of Miss 
Harrington’s article is “There is no royal road 
to learning.” It is quite true that if you read 
good literature fifteen minutes every day, by the 
time you are forty you may have a liberal edu- 
cation without ever stepping into college halls— 
but you won’t have it by next week if you begin 
this very day. Find some more of the advertise- 
ments Miss Harrington mentions; read what she 
says about them; then discuss in detail and give 
illustrations of Miss Harrington’s points in the 
last three paragraphs. 

Il. A Lenten Lesson for the Mind. We have 
never discussed editorials in these plans. An 
editorial must be fairly brief, pointed, and per- 
sonal in the sense that the editor in expressing 
his opinion expresses the policy of the publication, 
whether newspaper or magazine, and directs the 
channels of thought of those who read the edi- 
torial. There was a time when the editorials were 
the most important items in the newspapers. Some 
folk today don’t even know where to find the 
editorials. Do you know where to find them in 
your home paper? Do you know who writes 
them? Do you know what the policy of your 
paper is? 


Now about Mr. Glenn Frank. You recall who 
he is, don’t you? The editorial points out (a) an 
existing condition, (b) the dangers of allowing 
the condition to continue, (c) the remedy to ap- 
ply. How does Mr. Frank’s approach lead you to 
feel that the subject is timely? How does he per- 
suade you to take the discussion home to yourself? 


Write a paragraph editorial suitable for publi- 
cation in your school paper. Two hundred words 
is long enough. Be careful to choose a topic 
which is timely; be tactful in pointing out the 
condition which should be remedied; be persuasive 
in showing the way. You have everybody from 
those who will chew gum to those who won’t go 
out for extra-curricular activities to appeal to. 


III. Outdoor Good Manners. This paper should 
be read very carefully and the flowers which are 
found in your locality should be picked out and 
discussed. This is an excellent subject for an edi- 
torial. Some pupil in the class who is experienced 
in making collections should explain in detail how 
many specimens to take and just how to keep them 
from spoiling before they can be used. A Boy 
Scout or a Camp Fire Girl should tell about how 
to leave a camp neat and tidy as the wood-folk do, 
instead of like an uncouth garbage pile, as many 
people do. The animals must often be horrified 
at the ruthless barbarism of men. 


IV. The Poetry Corner. Look up Louis Un- 
termeyer in Who’s Who in America, 


Caliban in the Coal Mines. Have you read 
Shakespeare’s “Tempest?” It is said that he got 
his plot from Raleigh’s being shipwrecked off the 
Bermudas. At any rate, there is a dispute as to 
whether Caliban is derived from cannibal or Caréb- 
bean. A large number of critics have dealt with 
this creation of Shakespeare’s. Two studies may 
interest you: Caliban, the Missing Link, by Daniel 
Wilson; and Browning’s Caliban upon Setebos; or 
Natural Theology in the Island. ou don’t need 
any of this research to understand this poem; you 
need a sympathetic understanding of how deadly 
and tragic it would be to work without seeing any 
end, and seldom seeing even the sun. We can do 
more than just be sorry for the Calibans. 

The Voice. 


J Do you think the poet heard a 
human voice? i 


Or do you think the word is used 
Speeetivey here? The two stanzas are made up 
of sight pictures and sound pictures. Do you find 
them? 


Sea Gull. Have you ever sat where you could 
watch the gulls? If you haven't, read this poem 
out loud, lettting the accents take care of them- 
selves. ou can see them dip, and swoop, and 
flutter, and sail off. 


Question. If we could answer the poet’s ques- 
tion we should know what personality and charm 
are and we shouldn’t be tempted to spend our 
precious money answering the advertisements men- 
tioned in What Price English. Don’t pull this 
little poem to pieces. 


V. Stephen Whitman and the Historical Short 
Story. We have often agreed that the facts of 
birth, death, and education do not make a literary 
man important. His particular field and what he 
accomplished in that field are the essentials, 
Notice how the space in this article is propor- 
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Scholastic Lesson Plan 


tioned. Let some one in the class give the brief 
sketch of Mr. Whitman at the end. 


VI. The Last Room of All. Read the story 
quickly just for the story interest; then read it 
again carefully, guided by Mrs. Sergel’s ques- 
tions. ,Mark the places which are significant. Do 
you know why the story is historical, and why 
it is romantic? 


VII. A Handful of Opinions. 

A. “Best” School Papers. Tell the class about 
the awards, who offered the prizes, who won 
them, why the school should be proud. 


B. Constantin Meunier. Explain the sentence: 
“His (Meunier’s) is no sociological reflection upon 
labor but a revelation of the virile energy and 
pride that is borne by those whose work it is to 
set modern life in motion.” 


C. A_ Nation-wide Chatauqua. In explaining 
this project to the class, tell why the small town 
is mentioned rather than the city. 


D. Lost Leaders. We are always interested in 
heroes. Tell the class about the two history-makers 
who are with us. Be sure you get straight who 
they are and what they have done. 


E. Texas Race Discrimination Law Void. Our 
Constitution is like a book which we can read only 
as we acquire experience. We read the words but 
we don’t know just what they mean. Use this 
article to explain your viewpoint. 


F. The Virgin Islands of the United States. 
Show the class where these islands are; tell how 
and why we got them, why the people are dis- 
contented. The Islands have such a romantic name; 
perhaps you can persuade tourists to go there by 
your glowing description, as Scott inspired Ameri- 
= pilgrims to see Scotland with his L1dy of the 

ake. 


G. Extra-Curricular Activities. Mr. Masters 
has sounded the keynote of successful high-se¢hool 
life. Use his talk to round out this hour of edi- 
torial opinion. 


For Social Studies Classes 
By Ralph E. Turner 


I. Democracy. 


A. Political Democracy. No single word can 
be said to carry more vital meaning for present 
times than this word which is derived from the 
fundamental political unit—Deme—of the Athen- 
ian city-state, and as such means the rule of the 
people i.e., their direct participation in government 
by choosing councillors, by enacting laws, by levy- 
ing and collecting taxes, and by dealing out jus- 
tice. In modern times political democracy ‘has 
meant the use of the ballot to select representa- 
tives to govern in the name of the people, rather 
than the direct participation of the people in the 
operations of government. Since 1900 in the 
United States by such devices as direct primaries, 
initiative, referendum, recall, and popular elec- 
tion of judges and senators, the people have ac- 
quired a more direct control in government. Many 
persons look upon this direct democracy as being 
opposed to the principles of representative govern- 
ment organized in the Federal constitution. 


The greatest authority on democracy, Lord 
Bryce, who wrote The American Commonwealth 
and Modern Democracies did not look upon democ- 
racy as a government by all the people, but a 
government by a number sufficient to express the 
majority opinion of the whole group, and to ex- 
ercise a superior force in case of revolt or dis- 
order by opponents. Can you give Lincoln’s defin- 
ition of democratic government? 


B. Social Democracy. Ordinarily people think 
of democracy in political terms, but in the course 
of the nineteenth century new meaning came to 
be given to the word, one of which is indicated 
by the expression social democracy. This vague 
expression implies the breaking down of ecenomic 
and class privileges, the acceptance of one person 
by another as his equal and compatriot in well- 
doing, the using of government to promote educa- 
tion, health, and_ prosperity of all persons rather 
than the few. Especially does social democrac 
aim to rid life of those privileges and abuses which 
exist in contemporary life as a result of the un- 
equal distribution of wealth. 


_ C.. Industrial Democracy. Still 
ing is given in this expression. nder present 
economic Organization the worker has little or 
nothing to say about the conditions of his labor, 
his wage, his hours, and above all his tenure of 
employment; in fact, the modern wage worker has 
usually found himself dependent upon the em- 


another mean- 





ployer in all of these respects. Industrial democ. 
racy has for its objective the giving to the worker 
of some control over his economic activity. 


II. Some Exercises in the Study of Democracy, 

A. Read Mr. Fitch’s article Toward Industrial 
Democracy (page 7). 1. What is the purpose of 
a trade union? 2. Name the main labor organiza 
tions in the United States. 3. Explain “collective 
bargaining.” 4. Why have the unions founded 
banks, stores, and insurance companies? 5. Why 
have employers opposed these unions? Explain 
“open shop,” “company union.” 6. How have 
laborers become represented in factory manage- 
ment? Explain a “works council.” 7. What is 
“workers education?” 

B. Read the brief on the unionizing of coal 
mines in the United States (page 18). 

1. How is this problem of coal mining and ad- 
ministration a problem in industrial democracy, in 
social democracy, in political democracy? 2. Sum- 
marize the arguments in favor of unionization; 
against unionization? 3. Look up the proposal 
“to nationalize” the coal mines. Is this proposal 
both economic and social in its aims? 


C. Read the article on the Suffrage Reform 
movement in England (page 14). 

1. Look up the Suffrage Reform Act of 1918, 
What women can vote in England now? The new 
reform would give the ballot to what new group? 
Compare the status of woman suffrage in England, 
France, and the United States. 


2. A most interesting exercise for civics and 
history classes is to compare the restrictions on the 
right to vote in several countries at different 
times. Let the students test the restrictions placed 
en the ballot by (a) The state constitutions of 
Massachusetts and Connecticut in 1830, (b) The 
Reform Bill of 1832 in England, (c) The consti- 
tution of 1830 in France, (d) The Prussian con- 
stitution of 1849, (e) The Russian constitution of 

3. Let the student explain such terms as “Aus- 
tralian ballot,’ short ballot, proportional repre- 
centation, universal suffrage, the convention sys- 
tem, the caucus, the rights of the minority; ma- 
jority rule, tree speech, and personal liberties. 


III. cee Affairs in the United States (page 
22). 

A. Why is the Reed committee the cause of 
much political wrangling? How does the problem 
with which this committee is dealing exhibit an 
evil in contemporary democracy? What issue is 
involved in this dispute? 


B. What university faculties have favored a 
reconsideration of the foreign debts settlements? 
Give the reasons for their position. What is Sec- 
retary Mellon’s answer to them? 


C. What is the position, “Commissioner of Pro- 
hibition”? What is the Anti-Saloon League? What 
influence does it have at Washington? Why is the 
industrial alcohol division an important branch of 
prohibition enforcement? What other commission 
was created by the last congress? Why? 


D. How are American diplomatic representatives 
chosen? Who are the so-called “career men”? 


E. What is contempt of court? Upon what 
grounds was Harry F. Sinclair convicted of con- 
tempt of the United States Senate? If he loses 
his case in the Supreme Court, what will be his 
fate? Do you think his punishment will be suf- 
ficient and just? 


IV. Natural Beauties and Man’s Destructiveness. 


Man’s history in one way is a record of his 
success in utilization of the natural resources of 
the earth. First he picked fruit and vegetables 
and caught such animals as he could; then he be- 
came a hunter; a long time later he became a 
miner for flints and other hard stones; and a long 
time after that he domesticated certain animals to 
become a herdsman, and at about the same time 
he learned to cultivate plants to become a gard- 
ener and a farmer. In ‘the far off New Stone 
Age, man learned that he could use the earth for 
his own purposes, and since then bit by bit he 
has brought new plants, resources, and processes 
to his aid. All of this is well, and to his credit, 
but he has been very careless in destroying plants, 
animals, and resources as he has used them. Es- 
pecially has he in recent times cluttered up his 
world with dirty debris of industrialism—ashes and 
slag on the hillsides, soot in the atmosphere, acid 
in the streams, garbage and refuse in dumps, and 
tin cans in back yards—and the billboards that 
obscure natural views along our highways. 


Read the article on Outdoor Good Manners 
(page 11) and summarize some of the means to be 
taken to preserve beauties of nature from destruc- 
tion by man. What measures can be taken to 
i How are these wastes 
Have you ever had a community 


beautify your community? 
disposed of? 
clean-up day? 
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NEW PREPSTER TWO-TROUSER 
SPRING SUITS AND TOPCOATS 


New Styles and Fabrics That 
High School Fellows Like 
—and at the Right Price 
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HE new Spring ideas in young fellows 





clothes are here now. Fancy mixtures 

in light and dark shades, including the 
ever popular blues. Two- and three-button 
coat styles. Trousers designed with a swagger 
air. Long wearing, all woolen materials in a 
wealth of new colors. Complete size range for 
chaps 15 to 20 years. Choice of a Suit or Top- 
coat at $25.00. 








The Prepster Shop—on the Fourth Floor— 
is a Specialized Shop for Young Fellows 
















































THE SUMMER SESSION 


UNIVERSITY oF PITTSBURGH 


Regular Session 
JULY 5 - AUGUST 12 


Two Weeks Session 
JUNE 20 - JULY1 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 
OF 1927 


For Those Preparing to Teach 


EGINNING teachers in elementary schools are 
fey required by the state, in order to qualify for the 
Partial Elementary Certificate, to have eight 
semester hours of professional training. These require- 
ments may be met in the six weeks of the Summer 
Session at the University of Pittsburgh. 


For Those Working for a Degree 


By attending Summer Session, as well as regular 
semesters, a student can complete his four-year college 
course in three years—a high school diploma in June, 
1927, and a University degree in August, 1930! He 
will still have more than two months each year for 
vacations and will have made an economic gain, which 
is important to many. Then, too, many high school 
graduates prefer to begin University study during the 
Summer Session when the student body is smaller and 
there is a better opportunity to bridge the gap between 
the high school and the University. 
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FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION, ADDRESS 
THE DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH - PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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